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DME CHRISTINE NILSSON and Mr SIMS REEVES’ 
BENEFIT CONCERT, RoyaL ALBERT ,HALL, TuurRspAy Evening, 
October 12, at Eight o'clock. (This being positively the Last Appearance of 
Mdme OuRISTINE NILSson previous to her departure for America.) Artists : 
Mdme Ohristine Nilsson, Miss Clements, Miss Spencer Jones, and Mdme 
Trebelli; Mr Santley, Mr Herbert Reeves, Mr Barrington Foote, and Mr Sims 
Reeves. Conductor—Signor Bisaccta. The full Military Band of the 2nd 
Life Guards, under the direction of Mr W. Winterbottom (by permission of the 
commanding officer.) Boxes, Two to Five Guineas; Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 
4s., 28.; and 5000 Admissions, 1s.—At Royal Albert Hall, usual Agents, and 


Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall. 
OPERA LIBRETTO, 
3 ACTS, 


PLEASING and DRAMATIO PLOT suitable for Foreign as well as Home 
Audiences, giving plenty of scope for 


Powerful Music, Picturesque Mountings, and strong Stage Effect. 


Writer desirous of wane with duly qualified Composer of position in Musical 
World, and arranging with him for Setting. 
A. 8., care of Messrs MARSHALL, 
125, Fleet Street, E.0. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures, 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


; BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
YLIFTON.—PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. — Every 
Accommodation for Families. Three minutes walk from Olifton Down 


Station, and sree pening the Colston Hall.—Tornxs, Osborne Road. Address 
Proprietress—Miss WISE. 

















ORGANIST WANTED. 
PYANTED—sn ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER for 


Renshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool. For particulars apply by letter to 
the Secretary, CHARLES W. JONES, 39, Drury Buildings, Liverpool. 


TO ORGANISTS AND CHORAL DIRECTORS. 
Ms COSFORD (Soprano) begs to announce that she is 
now free to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and for a Church Choir. 
Address —Miss CusrorD, 13, Wharton Street, Granville Square, W.C. 


i ISS FRANCESCA J. FERRARI begs to announce her 


Return to Town for the Season. 
20, Langham Street, Portland Place. 


i R HANDEL GEAR. begs to acquaint his Friends and 
Pupils that he has RETURNED to Town. 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


ARMONY NOTES. 
- Price One Shilling. 
‘The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”— Musical Times. 
‘A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra, 
LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 


‘‘PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 
i ISS MARIAN McKENZIE will sing Ranpraeer’s admired 


Song, ‘‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” (with Violoncello Accompaniment) 
at Salisbury. 














Compiled by E. M. Bowzes, 





NEW BASS OR BARITONE SONG BY CHARLES SALAMAN. 
Price 4s. 


ZAHRA. 


ARAB SONG. 
The Words by 


MALCOLM CHARLES SALAMAN 
(Author of “ Ivan’s Love-QueEst,” and other Poems, §c., §c.). 
The Music by 


CHARLES SALAMAN. 


‘‘We always approach with respect a work by Messieurs Salaman—pére et 
fils. ‘Zahra,’ an Arab song, the words by Malcolm Charles Salaman, the music 
by Charles Salaman, is very uncommon, and bears the stamp of a practical poet 
and a profound musician,”—Graphie. : 

“Mr Salaman is undoubtedly one of the foremost melodists of the day.”— 


Scotsman, ; 
“‘ Mr Salaman has earned for himself a place amongst the most distinguished 


vocal writers of the day.”— Musical Times. ae 
‘Mr Salaman’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the artistic character and 


high finish of his vocal compositions.”—Sunday Times. 


LONDON: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & OO. 


BEETHOVEN'S “TEMPO DI MENUETTO.” 


TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO BY 
JULES BRISSAC. 
Price 3s. 
London: O. JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 

‘What musical amateur does not know the anges sonata in G, Op. 30, 
for violin and pianoforte, with its brilliant and dashing first movement, 
its tender and tuneful menuetto, and its hilarions presto? But a violinist is not 
always at hand, and the transcriber comes to our aid with the legitimate 
exercise of his art. This exquisite little movement in E flat, with its captivating 
melody, has received perfect treatment at the hands of M. Jules Brissac, who 
has thereby rendered its beauties available even in the absence of the violin.”— 
** Queen,” July 30, 1882. 








Just Published. 


GRASP THE FLAG! 


PATRIOTIC SONG. 
Words by CARLEON. 


Music by 
HUGH CLENDON. 


“Grasp the flag! We fight for England! 
Grasp the flag and clear the way ; 
English men will English honour 
eep untarnished as the day. 
Though opposing foes a barrier 
Wall of iron should on ; 
English pluck and English daring 
ront the steel, nor failure knows!” 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The victory of our arms in Egypt gives some actualité to this spirited song. 
As its title announces, it is decidedly martial. The words, by Carleon, are simple 
and vigorous, and easily singable, while the music is stirring and melodious 
enough to make ‘Grasp the Flag’ a popular patriotic song.” —Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


“CARNEVAL DE VENISE” and ‘‘ KILLARNEY.” 
i ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing the “ CARNEVAL DE 
VENISE” at Rhyl, Oct. 5; and ‘‘ KILLARNEY” at York, Sept. 30. 
“THE MESSAGE.” 


) R BARTON M’GUCKIN will sing BrumenrHat’s admired 
Song, “‘THE MESSAGE,” at the Concert given in aid of the Royal 
Infirmary, at the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on Friday evening, Nov. 3. 











“DOLLY’S WOOERS.” 


i ISS MAUD CAMERON will sing Hiter’s new Song, 
“DOLLY'S WOOERS,” composed expressly for her, at Hastings, Oct, 10 
and 14; and at Peckham, Oct, 18. 





TO PROFESSORS OF SINGING AND MUSIC. 


YHE ROOMS lately occupied by Signor Manuel Garcia for 
Professional use are now TO BE LET. Terms Moderate.—A. K., 1, 
Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Month!y 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged: for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVEWSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BirKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





~ PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 
Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker, 


The celebrated VIOLINS and VIOLONCELLOS for SOLOISTS, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &c., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s.; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s, 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RurFini’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
ow manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 

* Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


by ? “THE TIME OF ROSES.” 
i} INA GOULD’S charming Song, “THE TIME OF 

ROSES,” dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess LovlisE, 
sung in her presence by Mrs Osaoup, and receiving a “ Royal encore,” is now 
published in two keys (F and A), price, with plain title, 2s, net; with coloured 
title, 3s. net. ‘A song of considerable merit.”—Truth. ‘A charming ballad 
which met a rapturous reception.”—Pioneer, ‘A very pretty new ballad, 
charmingly sung by Mrs Osgood and much applauded.”—Zimes. ‘ Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden—From among the vocal pieces may be singled out a 
piquant and catching new ballad, ‘The Time of Roses,’ from the pen of Mina 
Gould, expressively rendered by that clever young American vocalist, Mrs 
Osgood, and received with well-marked favour.—Graphic. ‘The Time of Roses” 
has also been sung with distinguished success by Mrs Hutchinson during Mina 
Gould’s provincial tour. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 

Quatre Mains. Par Iagnace Gipsonrg. Price 4s. ; INC 

Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. RE 
“HER VOICE.” 


“FT ER VOICE.” Ianace Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is publist 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Raoes Street, W. aeons ™ 

















THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND — OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Dunca¥ Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. ; : ; 
“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 














New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by ull the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &e. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 








THE BEST VALUE'S 








THE STUDENTS DREAM. — 


PRELUDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, OR ORGAN, 
Composed by 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price 4s. 
N.B.—A Quartet Part (two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello), to be played in lieu 
of Harmonitn, is published, price 1s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


SEA BREEZES. Skxercu ror tue Prayororte .. 33s. 
AIR DE DANSE. [Povr Pruyo .. - ~ 
Composed b 
D. ROBERT MUNRO, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


That the programme of the 159th meeting of the Three Choirs 
was judiciously varied, and the execution in most respects all that 
could be desired, is generally admitted. Mr Langdon Colborne, 
organist of the Cathedral, and, by traditional prerogative, conductor 
at the Festival, had engaged an orchestra of the highest efficiency, 
with Mr J. T. Carrodus as leading violin, and first-class London 
professors at the head of each department, His chorus, too, 
was unusually good, and lent no small attraction to the perform- 
ances in the Cathedral, At these, although no absolute ‘‘novelties” 
were brought forward, some things of real importance were included, 
all the more welcome because previously unknown to Hereford and 
its Festival. At the same time it is of no use hiding the fact that the 
quasi-novelties proved far less remunerative than the long-established 
favourites, The largest attendances at the Cathedral were on the 
first and fourth days, when Elijah and The Messiah were respectively 
performed ; the second, devoted to a copious selection from Handel’s 
Judas Maccabeus, followed by other pieces, comprising Beethoven’s 
Symphony in B flat, the expressive setting of the 137th Psalm by 
the late much-regretted Hermann Goetz, and the better known 
“Magnificat” of J. S. Bach—a veritable surfeit of good music— 
coming next in order. The smallest attendance was that on the 
third day, when a short oratorio, entitled 7'he Shunamite, succeeded 
by Beethoven’s Mass in C and a large part of Molique’s Abraham, 
were presented. And yet, in the face of all this, we are admonished 
by some of our present teachers that the Festivals of the Choirs 
must inevitably collapse unless the oratorios of Handel (including 
The Messiah) and Mendelssohn are put aside to make way for new 
things, no matter from what source they may spring. The directors 
of these institutions, however, know better. They know that 7he 
Messiah has taken a hold on the English mind likely to be maintained 
for a century hence, and that Hlijah, as a Biblical drama set to 
music, stands nearest in its chances of enduring popularity to the 
sacred masterpiece of Handel. They also know that without these 
compositions the financial prospects of their festivals must, at the 
best, be gravely doubtful ; and so, with wise discretion, they adhere 
to them. Of course, a Birmingham Festival without Hlijah, the 
introduction of which shed such lustre on its then promoters, is not 
to be thought of. People who talk extravagantly about M. Gounod’s 
Redemption forget to take into account the peculiar interest attach- 
ing to the composer of Faust. They also forget, or purposely ignore, 
the fact that the Redemption has only been heard twice, while 
Elijah, during thirty-six years, has been heard not only in Birming- 
ham, but wherever an efficient choir and a respectable orchestra, 
with a conductor who knows his business, can be got together, and 
yet, as its frequent performances all over the country can testify, 
has lost none of its vogue and freshness. The Festivals of the 
Three Choirs, for reasons not far to seek are more closely bound by 
these considerations than even the great triennial meeting in 
our Midland emporium of commerce; it is but natural, therefore, 
that they should consult their own interests no less than those 
of the admirable charity to which they afford help and coun- 
tenance. Moreover the criticism occasionally eed at them is 
unfair even from an artistic point of view. There were novelties, 
for example, and more or less interesting novelties, at last year’s 
Worcester gathering ; and if Hereford this year had done nothing 
more than revive Bernhard Molique’s Abraham, originally written 
for and brought out at the Norwich Festival of 1860, and very 
rarely heard since—but once, indeed, in its entirety, if we are not 
mistaken—enough would have been effected to stamp the occasion 
on the memory of all true amateurs. Abraham may be ‘“‘ Kapell- 
meister’s music,” as certain of our ‘‘advanced ” instructors insist ; 
but if so we can only retort that Kapellmeister’s music is very fine 
music, and that it would be well if more of such music were vouch- 
safed to us just now. That Molique, living so many years in 
England, honoured by all who knew him, was more or less 
influenced by the fascination of Mendelssohn's style, and was not 
altogether indifferent to that of Spohr, must be conceded ; but why 
a musician should not belong to a ‘‘ school” as well as a painter, 
and produce masterpieces in that school entitling him to considera- 
tion as one of its foremost representatives, it is not easy to explain. 
Such, at the least, was Molique, and every one capable of appre- 
ciating genuine art must look up to him with respect and 
admiration. Had he written nothing more than Abraham, where 
the keenest sense of musical expression, a perfect mastery 
of counterpoint, without a knowledge of which no musician can 
give fluent utterance to his ideas, and an unmistakable 
dramatic instinct are apparent, he would take high rank among 
composers, Its performance, indeed, apart from the old and uni- 
versally or (pace the ‘‘advanced”) almost universally recognized 
masterpieces, was the most striking incident of the Festival ; and 
though the execution—no wonder, coming as it did at the end of so 





lengthy a selection—was not altogether perfect, it evidently im- 


pressed all hearers. That more of Abraham will be heard ere long 
may be taken for granted. About 7'he Shunamite of Dr Garrett, and 
The Ode to the Passions, charmingly and congenially set by Mrs 
Meadows White to the well-known poetry of Collins, we shall have 
another epportunity of speaking, as they are at no distant date sure 
to be reproduced in London. The leading singers at this Festival— 
Mdmes Albani and Patey, Misses Anna Williams, Marian Fenna, 
and Hilda Wilson ; Messrs E. Lloyd, C. W. Fredericks (a local pro- 
fessor), Frank Boyle, F. King, and Santley, all in their best form, 
enhanced no little the general excellence of the performances. We 
should add that the evening concert of Wednesday was devoted to 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. In the miscellaneous selections at the 
Shire Hall, our distinguished violinist, Mr Carrodus, created a lively 
impression by his admirable solo displays, while Mr James Taylor 
gave a spirited and conscientious rendering of Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia, About the vocal displays of Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mr E. Lloyd, Mr Santley, &c., who all con- 
tributed more or less familiar and admired pieces, it is unnecessary 
to say more than that their efforts were appreciated at their just 
value. On the whole the Festival may be recorded as a complete 
and well-merited success.—Graphic. 
* * * * * * 


'The meetings of the three choirs, held each year successively at 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, must be numbered amongst 
the foremost of those provincial gatherings which, while ostensibly 
ministering to the cause of charity, promote and substantiate the 
cause of art. It is the fashion to decry such celebrations as pos- 
sessing merely a local interest ; nevertheless, they continue to exist, 
and are likely to flourish until—as the Vicar of Bray has it —‘‘ the 
times do alter.” People who shower blame on these festivals on 
account of the feeble influence they exert on contemporary musical 
art, do so unthinkingly ; the charge of re-producing familiar works 
is easily met with the counter statement that the local patrons are 
not educated* up to the times, and are quite content to hear 
Elijah or The Messiah performed by a fine orchestra and solo artists 
of world-wide celebrity. A real objection might, truly, be taken 
to the celebrations, quite apart from the question of local or general 
interest ; and it might be founded upon the disproportion of the 
results achieved to the means employed. Never mind the old 
wrangle between the Worcester clergy and laity ; lay aside for the 
moment the bone of contention between musical reformers and 
musical conservators; the bare fact remains that the Hereford 
Festival, now chosen for the exemplar of the three associated 
gatherings, owes nothing whatever to its entertainments, but every- 
thing to voluntary donations. The sale of tickets cannot be 
expected to cover the expenses of engaging artists from London, 
&c.; a certain deficit will be incurred, and so as many stewards as 
will agree to become responsible are banded together as guarantors 
to pay for the festival, after the balance of accounts has been struck. 
The collections are paid into a separate fund, and these go in bulk 
to the charity—I need hardly state that this charity is for the 
relief of the orphans and widows of the clergy of the three dioceses 
and the assistance of necessitous clergymen—while the festival 
receipts proper are devoted to the liquidation of the debt incurred 
in the preparations for the entertainments. There is obviously 
something wrong somewhere, but it is almost hopeless to expect 
that the triennial festivals will ever be made paying speculations in 
the humble centre of an agricultural district. All that can be 
ascribed to them is the virtue of promoting the practice of choral 
music, and the merit of inducing those to loosen their purse-strings, 
which, but that the time breathed of charity, would remain tightly 
fastened. Sham sentiment is worse than mock heroics. The Three 
Choirs Festival exists because it has a precedent of over a centur 
and a half to speak in its favour, and, above all, because English 
people will not willingly suffer old institutions to die without a long 
and strenuous protest.—Zllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 

———— 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

On Saturday last a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Festival was held, the chair being occupied by Mr J. H. Arkwright, 
Chairman of Stewards. Present :—The Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of Hereford, Rev. Canon Musgrave, Mr 'T. Llanwarne (Mayor), 
Sir H. S. Stanhope, Bart., Rev. Custos Duncombe, Rev. Canon 
Powell, Mr J. F. Symonds, Mr J. G. Woodhouse, Mr Langdon 
Colborne, Rev. Berkeley L. S. Stanhope (hon. sec.), and Mr Capner 
(secretary). 

The Chairman moved “ That the grateful thanks of the stewards 
be respectfully offered to Her Majesty the Queen and the other 


“ Educated ” is good !—Dr Blidge. 
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members of the Royal Family for their continued patronage of the 
Hereford Festival.” The Dean of Hereford seconded, and the 
resolution was carried unanimously. The Chairman proposed 
““That the thanks of the Committee of Stewards be given to the 
Lord Bishop and the Dean and Chapter for the effective aid and 
countenance afforded by them to the Festival, and for their hos- 
pitality on all occasions.” The Mayor of Hereford seconded, and 
the resolution was carried. The Dean proposed, and the Rev. 
Canon Musgrave seconded, a vote of thanks to the Rev. Sir G. H. 
Cornewall, Bart., for his very excellent sermon preached on behalf 
of the Charity, and the wish was expressed that it might be printed 
for circulation, The resolution was carried. The Dean of Hereford 
moved ‘‘ That the thanks and congratulations of the Stewards be 
offered to Mdme Albani and the other soloists, both vocal and 
instrumental, on the great success which has attended their per- 
formances.” The Rev. Canon Musgrave seconded, and the resolu- 
tion was carried. The Chairman proposed ‘‘ That a vote of thanks 
be accorded the members of the Chorus for their careful and spirited 
work throughout the week.” Mr Colborne (conductor) seconded, 
and the resolution was carried unanimously. Sir H. Scudamore 
Stanhope, Bart., proposed ‘‘ That the thanks of the stewards be 
tendered to Mr J.angdon Colborne for his able and efficient services 
as conductor.” The Rev. Custos Duncombe seconded, and the 
resolution was carried. Mr Colborne briefly acknowledged the 
compliment, testifying to the willing support he had been accorded 
in the orchestra. The Rev. Canon Powell moved ‘‘ That the best 
thanks of the Stewards be offered to the Rev. Berkeley L. S. 
Stanhope (hon. sec.), and Mr J. W. Capner (secretary) for their 
indefatigable and highly successful efforts, which have made the 
Festival of 1882 eminently satisfactory.” The Mayor seconded, and 
the Dean of Hereford supported, the resolution being carried 
unanimously. Mr Alderman Symonds proposed, and the Rev. 
3erkeley L. S. Stanhope (hon. sec.) seconded, ‘‘ That thanks be 
offered to the several railway companies for the convenience of visitors 
to the Festival.”—Carried unanimously. Mr Langdon Colborne pro- 
posed, and the Rev. Custos Duncombe seconded, ‘‘ That the thanks 
of the Stewards be conveyed to Dr Stone and Mr J. Taylor for 
their valuable and voluntary services during the Festival, and to 
Dr Garrett for the care and attention he had bestowed on the pro- 
duction of his work, Zhe Shunamite, the rendering of which had 
afforded him so much pleasure and satisfaction.”—This was carried 
unanimously. The Mayor moved, and Mr J. G. Woodhouse 
seconded, ‘That thanks be conveyed to the Press for their full 
and careful reports of the proceedings.”—This was also carried 
unanimously. The Chairman proposed ‘‘That the best thanks of 
the Stewards be tendered to the City Decoration Committee for their 
spirited and energetic efforts in decorating the city upon the occasion, 
and to the citizens generally for their support, with congratula- 
tions upon the pleasing result, and that the Mayor be requested to 
convey the same.” The Dean of Hereford seconded, and the 
resolution was carried. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed 
to Supt. Davies, and the City Police force, for their successful 
arrangements during the Festival week, and for the preservation 
of order in the vicinity of the Cathedral. The Dean of Hereford 
proposed, and the Mayor seconded, ‘‘ That the best thanks of the 
Stewards be given to the Chairman for presiding on this occasion, 
and for the unabated interest he has taken in promoting the success 
of the Hereford Festival.” The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The collections, which were made after each service and oratorio 
in the Cathedral, amounted in the aggregate to £806 10s. 3d., 
which has since been increased to £841 19s, 2d., among the recent 
donations being that from Mr W. Farrer Ecroyd, M.P., £5; Rev. 
T. Shackleton, £5 5s.; Rev. Lister Venables, £2 2s., and other 
sums. As several Stewards and others who, from various causes, were 
unable to attend the Festival may be anxious to contribute to the 
Widows and Orphan’s (Clerical) Fund, we are authorized to state 
that the list of contributions will be kept open until October 15th, 
and that the Rev. Berkeley L. 8. Stanhope, as the Hon. Sec., will 
gladly receive, and pay over to the Treasurer, any sums which may 
be forwarded to him for that purpose. As regards the financial result 
of the Festival, we are not yet able to give the figures, several 
accounts being still outstanding, but we are informed that the 
Steward’s guarantee fund will in all probability cover the deficit, 
and that there will not be occasion for any further call. 








Offers from all parts of the States asking for Miss Emma Thursby’s 
services, so we learn from the New York Music and Drama, are 
pouring in upon her manager, Mr Maurice Strakosch, 

The new Théatre des Arts, Rouen, was to be inaugurated this 
evening, the 30th inst., by the overture to La Dame Blanche, as a 
tribute to Boieldieu, a native of the town, and the first four acts of 
Les Huguenots. 








Lehrer-Personal* 
DER : 
KONIGLICHEN HOCHSCHULE FUR MUSIK 
(NW. Kénigsplatz 1, von Ostern 1883: W. Potsdamerstr. 120). 
DIRECTORIUM. 

Herr Professor Dr Joseph Joachim, Vorsteher der Abtheilung 
fiir Orchester-Instrumente, Dirigent der Auffiihrungen ; 
d. Z. Vorsitzender des Directoriums. 

Professor Friedrich Kiel, Vorsteher der Abtheilung fiir 


Komposition and Theorie. 
Professor Ernst Rudorff, Vorsteher der Abtheilung fiir 


Klavier und Orgel. 
Professor Adolf Schulze, Vorsteher der Abtheilung fiir 


Gesang. 

Professor Dr Philipp Spitta, stindiger Sekretir der Musik- 
Section der Kénigl. Akademie der Kiinste, Vorsteher der 
gesammten Verwaltung der Kiénigl. Hochschule. 

I. ABrHEILUNG FGR KomposITION UND THEORIE, 


Herr Professor Friedrich Kiel, Komposition. 


” 


” 


», Professor Benno Hartel, Theorie 

», Reinhold Succo, Kénigl. Musikdirector, und 

», Franz Schulz, Komposition. 
», Professor Woldemar Bargiel, Partiturspiel. 

5, Professor Dr Philipp Spitta, Geschichte der Musik. 


II. ABrHEILUNG FUR GESANG. 

Herr Professor Adolf Schulze, Gesang. 
Professor Gustav Engel, dramatischer Gesang. 
», Professor Rudolph Otto, 
Frau Anna Schultzen- v. Asten, —_— 
Herr Felix Schmidt sali 
Frau Elise Breiderhoff, 
Herr Dr A. Schwarz, Declamation und dramatischer Unterricht. 
Friulein Elise Bartels, Declamation. 
Herr Angelo Pirani, Italienische Spaache. 

III. AsrHemLuNG FUR ORCHESTER-INSTRUMENTE, 


Herr Professor Dr Joseph Joachim, 

Professor Heinrich De Ahna, Vieline 

»» Emanuel Wirth, : 

», Heinrich Jacobson, 

Robert Hausmann, Violoncell. 

W. Sturm, Kénigl. Kammermusiker, Contrabass. 
H. Gantenberg, Kinigl. Kammervirtuos, Flote. 
P. Wieprecht, Kénigl. Kammervirtuos, Oboe. 





J. Pohl, Konig]. Kammervirtuos, Clarinette. 
J. Liebeskind, Konig]. Kammermusiker, Fagott. 
Fr. Lehmann, Kénigl. Kammermusiker, Horn. 
J. Kosleck, Kgl. Kammermusiker, Trompete u. Posaune, 
IV. ABTHEILUNG FUR KLAVIER UND ORGEL. 
Herr Professor Ernst Rudorff, 
Professor Heinrich Barth, Hofpianist, | 
Friederich ( — 
Johannes Schulze, t Irlowtor 
», Oscar Raif, { Klavier. 
Alexander Dorn, Kgl. Musikdirector, | 
Karl Schwiedam, 
Karl Heymann, 
Professor A. Haupt, Director des Kinigl. Instituts fiir 
Kirchenmusik, Orgel. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





* See paragraph in our last number. 








Carl Schrider, of Sondershausen, officiates as operatic conductor 
this season at the theatre, Eisenach. 

Porr Exvizaseru (Algoa Bay).—Miss Ellen N. French gave a 
soirée musicale at the Liedertafel Hall with great success. The repu- 
tation of this lady as a most accomplished pianist had preceded her 
from Grahamstown, and, in consequence, the audience, which 
included the élite of Port Elizabeth, was numerous and appreciative. 
Miss French has a perfect command over the pianoforte, and plays 
with a brilliancy and delicacy rarely combined. Besides her per- 
formances on the pianoforte, Miss French sang Taubert’s ‘In a 
distant land,” and Roeckel’s *‘ A bird in the hand.” We subjoin 
the programme :— 

Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 (Beethoven); Barcarolle in F (Rubinstein) ; Valse 
(Chopin); ‘*Clarici””— ‘*A te o cara” (Fumagalli); La Legerezza 
(Moscheles) ; Spinnlied (Litolff); Fantaisie Impromptu (Chopin); La Truite 
(Stephen Heller) ; and Fantasia on Carmen (Leybach). 
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OSWESTRY TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Sept. 23. 

The second Oswestry Triennial Musical Festival was held _yester- 
day in the Powis Hall, Oswestry, under the direction of its founder, 
Mr Henry Leslie. At the first Festival, which was held in 
September, 1879, the performances of the choir, which numbered 
about 200 voices, fully justified Mr Leslie's anticipations, and the 
— of the Festival enabled the committee to found the Oswestry 

chool of Music, out of which has grown the organization of village 
choirs. Last year a very successful Festival of village choirs was 
given, when they competed, as they will again to-day, for the banner 
of honour. In the preparation for this year’s Triennial Festival Mr 
Leslie and his coadjutors have had to encounter unforeseen diffi- 
culties. In the Ruabon district the prolonged strike of colliers which 
took place last spring resulted in such widespread distress and dis- 
turbance that a large number of excellent voices were lost to the 
Festival Choir, while depression of trade and other temporary 
circumstances have also had an adverse influence upon the Festival 
both as regards the choir and the general attendance. In addition 
to the voice tests which were imposed in 1879, compliance with a 
certain standard of musical knowledge has been required as a 
preliminary condition of admission to the Festival Choir, so that the 
choir yesterday, though smaller in numbers than at the last Festival, 
was still more efficient. The morning’s programme consisted of the 
first and second parts of the Creation, al miscellaneous selections. 
The choir, numbering about 150 voices, was supported by a fine 
band of nearly 50 performers. That the principal singers were Miss 
Anna Williams, Mr Joseph Maas, and Mr Henry Blower was a 
sufficient guarantee that the solo numbers of Haydn’s great work 
would be adequately interpreted. Musical festivals upon a scale of 
any magnitude are costly undertakings. On Thursday the committee 
found the sale of tickets had been so unsatisfactory that they issued 
a circular in which they pointed out that in the event of the Festival 
proving a financial failure there was imminent danger of the Festival 
Choral Society and the whole organization of the School of Music 
being dissolved. The town has been decorated, though rather 
sparsely, in honour of the occasion. 

The performance began about half-past one, when the spacious 
hall was not filled; but the attendance was better than had been 
expected, and a considerable number of county families were repre- 
sented. Lord Harlech brought a large party from Brogyntyn, 
which included the Marquis and Marchioness of Hertford, Lady 
Florence Duncombe, and Lady Penrhyn. Mr Leslie, on taking his 
seat as conductor, was cheered by the orchestra and the audience. 
The National Anthem was sung to an arrangement by Mr Leslie, 
and the performance of the Creation (the first and second parts) was 
then proceeded with. The choir, on the whole, did their work 
admirably. The parts were well balanced and the voices were 
young and fresh ; and although the performance was not free from 
a few small blemishes, it more than satisfied a not uncritical audience. 
It would be difficult to say too much in praise of the band, and no 
other fault can be found than that they now and then slightly over- 
powered the choir. Miss Anna Williams sang with her accustomed 
devotional feeling. Mr Maas sang in a manner worthy of the high 
reputation he has achieved, and his rendering of the air ‘‘ In native 
worth ” was exceedingly fine. Mr Henry Blower, who is less known 
to fame, made a very favourable impression. In the miscellaneous 
part of the programme were Sterndale Bennett’s part-song, ‘‘ Come, 
live with me,” charmingly sung by the Festival Choir ; ‘‘O, ruddier 
than the cherry,” by Mr Blower, which was re-demanded, but not 
repeated ; Boccherini’s minuet for stringed instruments, which was 
encored ; ‘‘Cujus Animam,” and another selection from the Stabat 
Mater, in which the airs were sung by Mr Maas and Miss Williams 
with fervour and pathos; and the march from Le Prophéte. Mr 
Leslie conducted with his usual success. A miscellaneous concert 
was given at night, in which Miss Anna Williams, Mr Joseph Maas, 
Mr Henry Blower, Mr John Thomas, Mr Percy Mull, and the 
Oswestry Festival Choir again took part. 

For the excellence of the arrangements for the Festival special 
acknowledgment is due to the honorary secretaries, Captain Ark- 
wright and Mr M. H. Roberts. To-day, at noon, the village choirs 
will compete for the banner of honour. Mr John Thomas will 
adjudicate. In the afternoon there will be a combined performance 
by the choirs and the Oswestry Volunteer Band. 

Sept. 25. 

The programme of Friday night’s concert contained a happy ad- 
mixture of classical compositions with those of a lighter kind. The 
audience were rather unreasonable in the matter of encores. Mr 
Joseph Maas excused himself from repeating ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay ” 
upon the plea of a cold, from which Mr Leslie assured the rather 
sceptical audience he was suffering. Several glees and part songs, 
as well as Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” were well sung . 





the Festival choir. During an interval in the programme, Lord 
Harlech, the president, proposed a vote of thanks to the distin- 
guished artists, to whom he said Mr Leslie had placed himself toa 
considerable extent under obligation for the help they had given 
him in the work of the festival. Mr Leslie, in responding to a vote 
of thanks to himself and the honorary secretaries, Captain Ark- 
wright and Mr M. H. Roberts, proposed by the vicar of Oswestry, 
said the town and neighbourhood of Oswestry possessed a festival 
choir of which they ought to be very proud, and it would be a 
matter for great regret if, for want of adequate support, the School 
of Music, which had been so remarkably successful in promoting 
musical education in the district, should cease to exist. 

The second annual Festival of Village Choirs was held on Satur- 
day in the Powis Hall. About half-past twelve the choirs entered 
the hall, each carrying a distinctive banner, under which they took 
their seats in the orchestra. The adjudicator was Mr John Thomas 
(Pencerdd Gwalia). The first competition was for juvenile choirs, 
the subject being the Angels’ trio from Elijah, “ Lift thine eyes.” 
Four choirs competed. The first prize was awarded to the 
Bronygarth choir, conducted by Mr Hughes, and the second 
prize to the Guilsfield choir, conducted by Mr R. E. Jones. 
Mr John Thomas, in giving his adjudication, spoke in 
the warmest manner of the work Mr Leslie is doing in the 
cause of musical education in this part of the country, 
and said that those who had attended the festival performances 
must have been struck with the remarkable results which he had 
already achieved. The conductors of the successful choirs were 
then invested by Mrs Leslie. Various prizes awarded for sight- 
singing and knowledge of elementary music were presented by Mrs 
Dumville Lees. The examination was conducted by Mr Leslie, who 
described the competition as exceedingly good. The principal prize 
was awarded to Emily Morris, of Llansilin, who is only nine years 
of age. The chief event of the day, the competition for the banner 
of honour and a silver medal for the conductor, followed. The 
banner, to be held from year to year by the choir gaining the prize, 
was the gift and work of Mrs Leslie, and is a very handsome one. 
Last year it was won by the Maesbury choir. This year’s subject 
for competition was Mr Leslie’s beautiful part-song ‘‘ When the 
shades of eve descending.” After an interesting competition, in 
which seven village choirs took part, Mr Johu Thomas adjudged 
the banner to the Lodge and Bonygarth choir, containing 41 voices. 
The conductor of the successful choir, Mr H. M. Hughes, of 
Oswestry, was invested, amid loud cheers, by Lady Harlech. 

At three o’clock there was a performance of the combined choirs and 
the Oswestry Volunteer band. ‘The attendance was larger than in 
the morning, but the hall was not filled. The soloists were—Miss 
Wakefield, Mr John Thomas, harpist to the Queen, and Mr Percy 
Mull, Principal of the School of Music. Mr Henry Leslie again 
conducted. The combined choirs sang ‘The March of the Men of 
Harlech,” ‘‘ See the conquering hero comes,” with band accompani- 
ment, the part-song ‘0, who will o’er the Downs so free,” and the 
National Anthem as arranged for choirs by Mr Leslie. The Oswestry 
Festival Choir sang three part-songs with much precision and effect. 
Mr John Thomas greatly pleased the audience by his performances 
on the harp. Two songs by Miss Wakefield, tin which she was 
accompanied by the eminent composer Mr Randegger, and a violin 
solo by Miss Clara Smith were encored. The Festival from a musical 
point of view was exceedingly satisfatory, but it is feared it will 
result in rather heavy pecuniary loss. The expenses amount to 
£400. The Committee will do well in future to make the Festival 
more widely known than they appear to have done this year.— 
Times Report. 

[From the foregoing it may be surmised that Mr Henry Leslie 
intends making the Oswestry Festival triennial.—®. %.] 








Bayreutu.—The orchestra at the Pursifal Performances consisted 
of 31 violins, 12 violas, 12 violoncellos, 8 double basses, 4 flutes, 4 
oboes, 2 alt-oboes, 4 clarinets, 2 bass clarinets, 4 bassoons, 1 double 
bassoon, 7 horns, 3 trumpets, 4 trombones, 1 tuba, 2 kettle-drums, 
5 harps, and the “bell instrument” especially constructed for the 
occasion, making a total of 106 instruments. 

Drespen.—Hermann Gitz’s Widerspenstigen Ziéhmuny has been 
well received at the Theatre Royal, and will probably become a 
stock piece.—There died here a short time since, aged eighty-five, 
Herr von Schober, long well known for his friendly relations with 
the artistic and literary notabilities of Germany, especially Franz 
Schubert, for whom he wrote the libretto to A/fonso und Estrella, 
Liszt, Moritz von Schwind, &c. He resided for many years at 
Weimar. He married Thekla von Gumpert, the clever authoress of 
numerous works for young persons, but the match did not prove a 
happy one and was dissolved in 1864. 
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MUSIC FROM THE EAST. 


The presence amongst us of an orchestra and troupe of dancers-- 
or, rather, dramatic performers—from the far East has naturally 
had the effect of reviving attention to a phase of art peculiar, if not 
absolutely unique, in its interest, and may stimulate further inquiry 
into a subject of which Sir W. Jones, Laborde, Jomard, and others 
only touched the fringe. We are accustomed to look towards the 
‘‘eradle of the human race” for the origin of things, not without 
the special reason that comes from the changelessness of Eastern 
forms and customs. Against that, however, has to be set our own 
changefulness, and when we fail in identifying what we seek, the 
result is often due to the obscurity of some steps in the process of 
development or transmutation. Music is frequently called the 

oungest of the arts. We of the West claim it as a creation of the 
ast few centuries, and as something that has sprung from our own 
advancing civilization. This is true enough in a sense. A symphony 
by Beethoven, for example, belongs to the West, and is the product 
of a seed sown within comparatively recent times. But the art of 
music, as distinct from a particular development of it, appertains to 
the far as well as to the near past. Its origin, like that of all things 
most ancient, is shrouded in myth and fable, and we cannot go back 
to the remotest point of national history without encountering it in 
a position of importance as an element of social life. It is worth 
while to have these facts in mind by way of guard against the limita- 
tion of sympathy and research which comes of despising whatever 
lies beyond our own circle. Such limitation should especially be 
avoided with reference to Eastern music, since the more we know of 
the form and spirit of an art which has been handed down almost 
unaltered from age to age, the nearer we get to the fountain-head 
whence flowed all the streams that have fertilized the world. It 
may be now that we can appropriate nothing useful from this source. 
It may be, on the contrary, that there is yet something to learn. 
Music, of all the arts, can least afford to overlook that which is 
humble and mean. Its development has always been from below, 
and our noblest composers have gone, not condescendingly, but with 
eagerness, to the gipsy and the peasant for ideas upon which to 
work. The time may come, therefore, when Eastern music will 
contribute more fully than it has yet done to the resources of its 
Western offshoot. We call to mind numerous examples either of 
its direct transference or of its reflected spirit in the works of classic 
masters. Beethoven, Weber, Gliick, Romberg, David, Mozart, are 
names that at once recur, and, though it be true that these com- 
posers aimed at special effects of ‘local colour,” it does not follow 
that materials from the same source are useless for other purposes in 
connection with an art whose fullest development will be reached 
when it is most cosmopolitan. 

A contemptuous frame of mind, or one that seeks only a bizarre 
amusement, is certainly the worst company in which to visit the 
Javanese musicians, and will not be taken into the presence of those 
interesting performers by persons of intelligence. It is something, 
if only to meet with a form of art distinctly typical of that which 
obtains among the oldest nations of the world, and one, undoubtedly, 
that has come down from remotest times. We are told of the pure 
Javanese stock to which our visitors belong, that while their religion 
and language have changed, and in many respects they themselves 
have become degenerate, their drama and music remain intact, the 
sole survival of a golden age. Who then shall measure the antiquity 
of the entertainment just brought to our doors? But more impor- 
tant than its antiquity is the fact that here we have the Eastern 
equivalent of Western opera, and, in some respects, of its most ad- 
vanced form. The combination of music, dancing, and drama, first 
effected in Italy under the name of opera, is not three centuries old, 
and between it and the Greek stage, the glories of which its founders 
sought to emulate, lies a huge gulf of time. Java, more fortunate 
than Europe, preserved its primitive musical drama without breach 
of continuity, and no more curious or suggestive relic of the far past 
of a far away land was ever offered for our inspection. The drawback 
is that we have no key to much of its significance. No scholars 
have given us a clue to the purport of the music, or to the meaning 
of the gestures, and the whole story, though obviously told with 
infinite artifice, is as one spoken in an unknown tongue. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in this curious drama is the 
predominance of the dance. Music continuously accompanies it, and 
there are frequent passages of recitative, very much of the Wagner 
Me but the dance ranks before all. It possesses however, 
vardly anything in common with our Western cult, since the legs 
are little used compared with the upper part of the body, every 
joint of which has its flexibility tried in a series of elaborate yet 
carefully measured movements. In his ‘History of the Indian 
Archipelago,” Mr John Crawfurd mentions this as distinctive of all 
Malay dances. ‘‘ Whatever be the occasion in which dancing is 
exhibited,” says the author just named, ‘‘it is always grave, stately, 





and slow, never gay nor animated. As in all Asiatic dancing, it is 
not the legs, but the body, and especially the arms down to the very 
fingers, that are employed. Dexterity, agility, or liveliness are 
never attempted.” There is the further peculiarity that no idea of 
seductive grace seems to be entertained—a fact which places the 
dramatic dance of Java a long way from the dance pure and simple 
of neighbouring races. Indeed, the attitudes of the performers are 
often as angular and awkward as the most esthetic spectator could 
desire. Obviously, therefore, some higher purpose than that of mere 
sensuous pleasure governs the art, and, if we had the key of the 
movements, we should no doubt discover their connection with and 
subordination to the argument of the play. If the superior position 
assigned to the dance be thought trivial and undignified 
in an entertainment of which recitation forms part, the 
idea is promptly corrected by reference to the exalted 
position in which Javanese custom places this exercise. ‘‘All 
orders executed in the presence of a Javanese monarch on public 
occasions,” says the author before quoted, ‘‘are accompanied by a 
dance. When a message is to be conveyed to the royal ear, the 
messenger advances with a solemn dance and retreats in the same 
way. ‘The ambassadors from one native prince in Java to another 
follow the same course when coming into or retiring from the 
presence of the Sovereign to whom they are deputed. When the 
persons whose business it is to let the tiger loose from his cage into 
the hollow square of spearmen have performed their duty, and 
received the Royal nod to retire—an occasion, one would think, 
when dancing might be spared—they do so in a slow dance and 
solemn strut, with some risk of being devoured by the tiger in the 
midst of their performance.” Java is, therefore, 2 dancing nation. 
It appreciates the eloquence, if not the poetry, of metion, and we 
cease to be surprised at the subordination of language in its musical 
drama. Coming to the subjects represented we find ourselves in 
contact with things less strange, because a touch of nature makes us 
kin. Asarule, they are drawn from ordinary life, the virtue of the 
myth, recently proclaimed in Europe, not being recognized to any 
appreciable extent. Love, of course, prevails. Four women plot 
and counterplot to win a gallant gay Lothario, who, after exciting 
the hopes and fears of each, takes them all. A page becomes 
enamoured of his mistress, and conquers through the agency of a 
love potion. A prince out hunting comes upon a castle wherein is 
confined a beautiful princess till she shall accept the man chosen for 
her. The pair fall in love, and, as in all countries and ages, love 
laughs at the locksmith. We have met with something like this 
before, and there seems to be a great deal of human nature in Java. 
In performance something of the “argument” may appear to those 
who understand the spoken language, but the gestures are a study 
of themselves, and so, for that matter, is the music in its connection 
with the drama—a connection which appears to be of the closest. 
“To understand the music,” we are authoritatively told, ‘‘it is 
necessary to understand the story it accompanies, as it forms an 
integral part of it, just as the intoned declamation and the gestures 
do.” 


The hero of Tennyson’s Maud calls upon a “‘ happy day ” to blush 
certain happy news from East to West, ‘till the West is East.” 
When reading the quotation given above, we are conscious that the 
confusion of opposite points has actually been achieved. The 
principle of Javanese music-drama, as thus laid down, is nothing 
more nor less than that promulgated from Bayreuth. So the remote 
past and the ‘‘future” join hands, Wagner, pushing westward, 
with his back to civilization, has touched the East; ‘‘ the West is 
East,” and the earth is round. There are curious points of re- 
semblance in detail between these far extremes. It may be said, 
at any rate, that the Javanese are votaries of an “ infinite melos.’’ 
Their orchestra, like Dr Watts’s sun, ‘‘ never tires nor stops to 
rest,” but keeps hard at it from beginning to end of the drama ; 
repeating certain melodic passages with a persistence that inclines 
us to accept them, without further proof, as representative themes. 
Sometimes, moreover, it is as hard to distinguish a dominating 
musical idea in the Javanese orchestra as in that of Wagner. Both 
get ‘‘mixed,” while the harmonic combinations are, in the one 
case, no more referable than in the other to any known law. What 
are we to conclude from this phenomenon? Perhaps that art moves 
in cycles, like Wagnerian performances, and that the ‘advanced’ 
people have got round to the starting place. 

Let us, however, set aside all such speculations, the more readily 
because they are not needed to create interest in the Javanese band 
and their music. As will be assumed, the instruments are nearly all 
of the percussion class, the tomtom and cymbal uniting their 
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changeless voices with the sounds of graduated metal vessels sus- 
pended in a wooden framework, and struck with padded sticks. 
The ensemble is not at all unpleasant even to Western ears; but 
amateur listeners find more to engage their attention in the nature 
of the music performed—in its melody, for example, which is 
characteristically Eastern by reason of the employment of intervals 
not existing in our scale. A first impression is, that the instruments 
are imperfectly tuned—precisely the idea our own music conveys to 
Orientals accustomed to quarter-tones. After a while, however, this 
wears off, and then the piquancy of the effect and its power of acute 
expression begin to be perceived. ‘The reiteration of short phrases 
usual to Eastern music is not wanting here, but, as dancing is con- 
cerned, the apparently erratic variations of rhythm observable in 
vocal melodies are absent. This must, however, be said with a 
qualification. What we may call the fundamental rhythm goes on 
unaltered, but, in certain cases, various subordinate rhythms are 
combined therewith. If, for example, the piece be in ‘‘common time,” 
a performer will occasionally strike in with crotchet triplets, and so 
on. Analogous to this is the sometimes polyphonic structure of the 
music, short inferior phrases being now and then associated, by no 
means harshly, with the superior theme. As for the harmonic laws 
observed—if any such crystallization of harmonic custom exist— 
their study en be interesting, since the effects to which they lead 
are so beyond a doubt. Referable to no rule of our own art, those 
effects, by their systematic recurrence, point clearly to a rule some- 
where, and though strange, convey an idea that Western music does 
not embrace every possible good. The whole subject of Eastern 
music in its various applications is one that should receive more 
attention than seems now given to it. We are year by year extend- 
ing our knowledge of Eastern poetry, and discovering that the lands 
towards the rising sun have given birth to singers sweet as our own. 
The Javanese musicians, whatever the merit of their particular art, 
will serve a useful purpose if they stimulate curiosity to know more 
of the music indigenous to the venerable lands which had a civiliza- 
tion . their own when savages ranged the hills and plains of Europe, 








Brestav.—At the Festival Concert lately given by the Munici- 
pality to celebrate the presence here of the Emperor Wilhelm and 
his princely visitors, and which went off most brilliantly, Mdme 
Annette Kssipoff played Franz Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia.” 
Mdme Schmitt-Czany was the vocalist and Herr Bernhard Scholz 
conducted, 

BERLIN.—(Correspondence ).— The Italian performances at the 
Philharmonie are much in vogue. The leading members of the 
company, Signore Varesi and Ciuti (who made her début as Norma), 
Brogi, the barytone, and Bimboni, the conductor, have become 
favourites.—During the season just concluded and extending from 
the 6th May to the 17th inst. inclusive, at Kroll’s Theater, there 
were 134 performances, thus apportioned among 31 operas : 12 per- 
formances, Le Postillon de Longjumeau ; 7 each, Die lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor, Czar und Zimmermann ; 6 each, Joseph en Egypte, Ll 
Trovatore, Das Nachtlager in Granada, Faust; 5 each, Der 
Freischiitz, Fidelio, Undine, La Dame Blanche, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Lucia di Lammermoor; 4 each, LEntfiihrung aus dem Seraitl, 
Waffenschmied, La Sonnambula,.La Juive, Les Huguenots, Norma, 
Rigoletto ; 3 each, Diana von Solange, Un Ballo in Mascara, Don 
Giovanni, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Stradella; 2 each, Hans Heiling, 
Martha, Guillaume Tell, Robert le Diable, La Muette de Portici ; 1, 
Die Zauberflite. Herr Theodor Wachtel played fifteen times, and 
netted as his percentage on the receipts £1,200, or £75 a night.— 
Herr Bilse inaugurated his concert season very successfully on the 
16th inst. at the Concerthaus. The new band, in place of the old 
one, which threw off its allegiance and set up for itself, gave 
general satisfaction. Two of its members, Herr Cornelis, violinist, 
and Herr Henric Chaussier, harpist, won especial distinction as 
soloists, the first with the ‘‘ Fantaisie caractéristique ” of Servais, 
and the second with a ‘‘ Concerstiick ” of his own.—Two ‘‘Cycles” 
of three concerts each, under the direction of Dr Wiillner, of 
Dresden, will be given this winter at the Philharmonie. The first 
three will take place before, the last three after, Christmas. Mdme 
Sophie Menter will play at the inaugural concert. The band will be 
the whilom ‘‘ Bilse Orchestra,” reinforced for the occasion.—In 
accordance with a very generally expressed wish, the class for ladies’ 
choral singing at Stern’s Conservatory has been expanded into a 
class for mixed chorus, under the direction of the Royal Capell- 
meister, Herr Radecke.—In consequence of being compelled to leave 
its old domicile in the Raczynski Palace, which will be pulled down 
to make room for the new Reichstag Palace, the Royal High School 
for Music has found a new home at a fine mansion, No. 120, 
Potsdamer Strasse, with a large garden in front, and extensive park- 
like grounds in the rear. 
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Who says that Britain’s sun has set 
In clouds to rise no more ? 

That ne’er again her sons will fight 
As fought their sires of yore? 

From Egypt's arid sandy plains 
There comes the bold reply, 

‘* Where proudly waves our British flag, 

We'll conquer or we'll die!” 


eee 


WE'LL CONQUER OR WE'LL DIE. 
é 
2 


Chorus. 
Then march, march, march, 
Where the bullets thickest fly, 
Old England’s sons, behind their guns, 
Will conquer or they'll die. 


The Highland host, with serried steel, 
Are eager for the fray, 

And right and left the Lowland blade 
Awaits the coming day. 

Mark Erin’s sons, behind their guns, 
What says each flashing eye ? 

‘* Where proudly waves our British flag, 
We'll conquer or we'll die.” 
Then march, march, march, &c. 


Let Britain’s foes this lesson learn, 
Her flag still rules the wave ; 
’Tis blazoned on a thousand fields 
Where sleep her noble brave. 
Still handed on from sire to son, 
We hear the thrilling cry : 
‘* Where proudly waves our British flag, 
We'll conquer or we'll die!” 3 
6 Then march, march, march, &c. 
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Leipesic.—In honour of the numerous visitors from all parts to 
attend the fiftieth anniversary of the Gustavus Adolphus Founda- 
tion, a special concert was given at the Gewandhaus, when the 
programme comprised Haydn’s ‘Oxford Symphony,” Mozart's 
‘¢ Pianoforte Concerto,” D major, No. 26 (C. Reinecke), Schumann’s 
overture to Cenoveva, ‘‘Notturno” and ‘‘Scherzo” from Men- 
delssohn’s music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Beethoven's 
Symphony in A major. 

Mvnicu.—Richard Wagner's Parsifal will be produced here next 
May, one performance at least being exclusively for the King, in 
conformity with the usual practice. The cast will be as follows : 
Parsifal, Vogl; Kundry, Mad. Vogl; Amfortas, Reichmann ; 
Gurnemanz, Siehr; Titurel, Kindermann; Klingsor, Fuchs. 
Wagner will lend the costumes but scenery will have to be painted 
on purpose, on account of the difference in size between the Theatre 
Royal here and the Theatre at Bayreuth. Mad. and Herr Vogl have 
left on a seven months’ holiday ; Herr Levy has been resting after 
the fatigues of Bayreuth ; Mad. Weckerlin has been indisposed for 
some little time, and Mdlle Aglaja Orgeny has been temporarily 
filling her place. In December, Herr Gura will play a certain 
number of nights with a view to obtaining a permanent engagement, 
and succeeding Herr Reichmann, who goes to Vienna. 

Vienna.—Adam’s one-act Chalet is about to be revived at the 
Imperial Operahouse, where it has been frequently given since 1858. 
On the 19th November, Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra, with Mad. 
Friedrich-Materna, Herren Beck, Bignio, Broulik, and Rokitansky, 
in the principal characters, will be performed for the first time here. 
Boccaccio has been brought out, under von ry personal direction 
at the Theater an der Wien.—Herr Julius Sulzer, conductor at the 
Imperial Burgtheater, has composed new “ Faust music,” including 
an overture. It is to be played at a performance of Goethe's work 
in November. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On Sept. 19th, at the parish church, Plymstock, South Devon, by 
the Rev. W. H. Colmore, M.A., Vicar of Moseley, assisted by the 
Rev. T, Coulthard, Vicar of the parish, RecinaALD BiayNEy CoL- 
MORE, Lieutenant Royal Navy, seventh son of the late Thomas 
Colmore, Esq., of Ashfurlong, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, to 
FLORENCE Emma, second daughter of Thomas Bulteel, Esq., of Rad- 
ford, near Plymouth. 

On Sept. the 27th, at the Cathedral, Canterbury, by the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, D.D., assisted by the Rev. Precentor 
Hake, M.A., Morris ALForD, second son of Thomas Alford Chubb, 
Esq., to Mary Soputa, second daughter of W. H. Longhurst, Esq., 
Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. 


Che Musical World, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


On the re-opening on Saturday of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, Professor Macfarren, the 
Principal, delivered an address, Among the professors present 
were Messrs H. C. Banister (harmony and composition), G. Ben- 
son, M.B., Cantab., F. R. Cox, W. H. Cummings, P. Goldberg, 
I’, Walker (singing), H. R. Eyers, W. H. Holmes, F. B. Jewson, 
Walter Macfarren, A. O’Leary, Brinley Richards, A. Schlosser, 
Harold Thomas, Thomas Wingham (pianoforte), and Mr 
John Gill, the secretary. There was a large attendance of 
students, 

Professor Macfarren, after remarking that this was the sixty- 
first anniversary of the institution, said he hoped to enhance the 
interest of the students in their studies by offering them a glance 
at tle history of the art. It was curious to note that, while 
savage nations had all some kind of music, with the civilized 
people of remote times it seemed to have been more a spirit of 
calculation than of impulse and impressionability. Music and 
astronomy were regarded as kindred, the different effects of 
music being assimilated to astronomical phenomena. For a long 
time the attention of musicians was spent in the calculation of 
mathematical niceties of intonations, and their ideas of what we 
called musical beauty seem to have been little in accord with the 
impression entertained by persons in times dating back already 
several hundred years from the present moment. There was a 
story related of Pythagoras, which had been repeated for hundreds 
of years and which, impossible as it was, had gained ready credence 
—the story that he observed the difference of the fifth and fourth 
and measured their ratios in consequence of hearing smiths at 
an anvil beating with hammers of different weights, and thus 
producing the different sounds. He (Professor Macfarren), how- 
ever, thought it was within the range of every one’s observation 
that the sound produced from any resonant body, whether it 
were a string or a plate, depended on the intonation of that 
string or plate, and not the weight or the lightness of the 
instrument used to play on it. Curiously, not only had this 
story been repeated from classic to medieval and thence to our 
own times, but it had even been plagiarized in a story of more 
recent origin—that Handel, while living at Stanmore, listened to 
smiths working at their anvil, and from the effects of their 
different productions of notes by the weight of their 
hammers observed a melody upon which he constructed a varia- 
tion and named it “ The Harmonious Blacksmith.” Handel, 
however, did nothing of the kind, and could have done nothing 
of the kind. It was remarkable that we could not determine 
where the ancient Greek system of music ceased and where 
modern music began. Doubtless there must have been an over- 
lapping of one and the other, and both must, to some extent, have 
been practised at once, as was the case with the heathen religion 
and the Christian. In many particulars music advanced in 
England earlier than in other regions. At the end of the 12th 
century, a Fleming who founded the first musical academy that 
had been known—the Conservatoire in Naples—writing of the 
new art of counterpoint, said, “ This ts practised in England with 
greater success than elsewhere.” Again, in the early days of the 
thirteenth century, they found counterpointed compositions in 
this country of an elaborate nature, and there were also persons 





to practice them when other countries had not yet so far advanced. 
It seemed to have been at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
from 1500 onwards, that musical erudition was turned to secular 
subjects. Hitherto, music had been practised among the people 
without tuition or known principles. All learning on this, as on 
other subjects, had been confined to the Church, and as Italy was 
the centre of the Christian Church of the period, so music was 
drawn towards Rome. At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, musical scholarship began to be applied to secular uses, and 
in the madrigals, which were then first written, exemplifications 
were found of the same rules which previously had been applied 
only to sacred works. Much was credited to the Roman school 
of musical composition, but it was very remarkable that this 
Roman school rose from the tuition given by Flemings in Rome 
to persons who went thither for the sake of their instruction. 
What might be said to have been the means of converting the 
ancient into the modern of music, or changing the strict of the 
former use into the free of the present practice, was the first 
employment of the chord of the dominant seventh. The first 
person to whom, as yet, any trace could be made as to this chord, 
in the free manner in which it was now employed, was a Ileming, 
Jean Mouton, who, he believed, was born in 1475. It had been 
customary to ascribe the invention to Claudio Monteverde, who 
lived a hundred years later. It was at the verge of 1600 that 
some noblemen in Florence surmised that the music, the extra- 
ordinary effects of which were described by persons who had 
witnessed them in Greece, and whose writings had then become 
patent to all modern Europe, must be capable of re-production. 
Opera had its first home in Italy, was introduced into France by 
an Italian, and, in course of time, came the employment of opera 
in England. We were too much aware of the general notion 
that this country was incapable of musical excellence, that we 
could pay for, and perhaps enjoy, music, or affect to do so, but 
that we could not perform or produce it. There was, however, 
nothing in our soil, or our climate, or our physical construction 
which prevented Englishmen from rising to the highest in the 
attainment of this art. After observing that, in opposition to 
many, he held that science and art supplemented each other, he 
commented on the relation of these two pursuits to music, and 
urged them to think of the power the musician had to give to 
poetry a higher meaning than the words seemed to convey, and 
still further, apart from all words, to produce a deeper effect on 
the feelings, by instrumental music, than written words could 
ever express, Then they would have a just right to believe in 
the high vocation they followed. . ’ “ 

Standing amongst the works of great masters, they might with 
pride, and yet with becoming humility as to their own powers, 
repeat, with a slight alteration, the exclamation of a great 
painter, and say: “I, too, am a musician.” 


——— 


MR A. C, MACKENZIE’S COLUMBA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—In your issue of last week you reproduced a paragraph from 
the London Figaro, in which it is stated that ‘in omen with 
his desire to produce during every season in London at least one 
work of pretension by a native writer, Mr Carl Rosa has com- 
missioned Mr Francis Hueffer to write, and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
of Edinburgh, to compose, a new and original opera on the subject 
of Columba, the story of which will be founded upon Prosper 
Merimée’s famous romance of that name.” 

I have pleasure in complementing the above by informing you, and, 
through you, the musical world in general, that, so far from being 
still ‘‘in nubibus,” Columba is an accomplished fact. This morning's 
post brought me a letter from my friend Mackenzie, dated Strada, 

er Borgo alla Collina, Sept. 21st, in which he says ‘‘ Columba, by 
F. Hueffer and your humble servant, was finished yesterday.” 
Yours &c., C. B. 
Sydenham, Sept 25, 1882. 


Seng said “in nubibus?” Not we. Perish the thought! 
All to be hoped is, that Mr Mackenzie may give us as much of 
himself, and as little of Wagner-Liszt as possible. Fancy Wag- 
nerizing the impulsive Columba and the beautiful Miss Neville ! 
Oh! No “superfluous seconds” on any account. Prosper 
Merimée, a hater of superfluities, could not abide them.—®. 6.) 
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GEORGE GROVE’S “ DICTIONARY.” 


Musical amateurs had to wait long for the just issued instalment 
of Mr George Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(Macmillan and Co.), but, in possession of a double number, they no 
doubt find it easy to forgive delay, the more because there never was 
any difficulty in assigning a reason. The course of his laborious 
progress through the alphabet had brought Mr Grove to the letter 
8S, and it was not likely that he would entrust the articles ‘‘Schubert” 
and ‘‘ Schumann” to other hands than his own. Nor was it at all 
probable that, being full of matter and sympathy, he would deal 
with those composers save in the most copious form, This, of 
course, took time, but at last the Schubert and Schumann papers are 
before us, and extremely valuable ones they prove to be. That on 
the first-named master fills sixty-three closely printed pages, and 
that on the second occupies forty. It may be said that these are 
biographies, not dictionary articles ; but few will raise against them 
a purely technical objection, in view of the mass of carefully 
arranged facts they present, and the amount of original information 
they contain. The editor’s enthusiasm for his heroes detracts some- 
what from the value of his criticism, which, moreover, is out of place 
in a work of the present kind. On the other hand, enthusiasm has 
served him well throughout the laborious task of leaving unturned 
no stone under which the smallest biographical truth could be sup- 
posed to lurk, The Schubert article especially is a monument of 
research, and, we believe, the most successful attempt at lifting the 
veil that so long concealed the details of an obscure life. For 
obvious reasons we cannot follow Mr Grove into particulars, but we 
may say emphatically that amateurs will obtain a clearer view and 
a better knowledge of Franz Schubert through the medium 
of his paper than has heretofore been possible. A most 
valuable feature in the article deals with facts concerning 
the first publication and performance of Schubert’s multitudinous 
works, By its aid we are able to trace the gradual appreciation of 
the master’s genius which, step by step, and tardily though surely, 
raised it from obscurity to a pinnacle of fame. Even more accept- 
able to students is a catalogue of Schubert literature, alphabetical 
lists of his published works, and a complete enumeration of all his 
productions, whether published or not, in chronological order, with 
key, opus number (if any), and exact date. For this, musicians, 
those especially who are concerned in the literature of the art, have 
cause to be grateful. We may add, incidentally, that Mr Grove 
brings the total of Schubert’s compositions up to the astounding 
number of 1,131! Yet the master had but just passed his 3lst year 
when death claimed him! The article on Schumann, if less striking 
than its fellow, is full of interesting details, and contains a mine of 
information bearing not only upon the nature of his genius, but his 
character asaman. It should be read by all who desire to under- 
stand a somewhat difficult master. As usual, in the later numbers 
of the Dictionary, Mr W. 8. Rockstro occupies a prominent position 
with his rather prolix and not always well-judged compilations. 
Mr Rockstro fills fifty-five pages with an article on ‘Schools of 
Compositions,” and the space is not out of proportion to the im- 
portance of his theme. But instead of giving us a clear and full 
idea of what the schools taught, with examples, he makes the mis- 
take of introducing the professors, and telling us about them that 
which should be said under their respective names. The reader 
of Mr Rockstro’s article will learn a good deal concerning persons, 
but not as much as he desires about principles. Moreover, the 
closing pages are taken up by a mass of comparatively trivial 
details regarding modern English music and musicians, and ends 
with a puff direct of the proposed Royal College of Music. 
Alike in scope and character, the article, which should be one of the 
most important in the Dictionary, inflicts a disappointment upon 
intelligent students. At the same time, we are glad to know that 
Mr Rockstro is sound upon the burning question of Wagner's inno- 
vations, and can give a reason for his faith. Here is a short but 
pointed utterance: ‘‘If evil combinations and unconnected argu- 
ments, and a weary waste of interminable recitation, be really neces- 
sary to the existence of dramatic music—so necessary that the genius 
capable of delighting us with pleasant harmony and structural sym- 
metry, and melodies of acknowledged beauty, must needs deny us 
these luxuries, in order that the lyric drama may rest upon a philo- 
sophical basis—there are not a few among us quite ready to vote for 
a retention of the luxuries, even at the cost of leaving the lyric 
drama in the condition to which Mozart and Weber reduced it. 
Granted that the combinations are not always evil, the argument 
not always unconnected, the recitative not always dreary, nor 
always unrelieved by tuneful episodes and delicious instrumentation, 
still there must be something radically wrong in a system which 
admits the introduction of deformity, under any circumstances 
whatever.” 

Among other articles in this issue, one on Scottish music, from 





the pen of Mr. J. Muir Wood, stands conspicuous by its learned 
treatment of a subject anent which more is said than known. Mr 
Wood shows a thorough acquaintance with authorities bearing upon 
the subject, and presents his information in a very condensed and 
intelligible manner—one which other writers for the Dictionary 
might imitate with advantage. Few relics of early Scottish music 
survive, but Mr Wood shows, by interesting and amusing extracts 
from the Lord Treasurer’s accounts (fifteenth century), that musicians 
were in high esteem and request. Approaching nearer to our own 
time materials accumulate, and we learn from the painstaking writer 
a host of facts regarding songs and tunes that are closely interwoven 
with Scottish life. The whole article, in point of fact, is readable 
and valuable ; while the student of national art will find much to 
exercise his thoughts in the sections on “Scottish Scales and 
Closes” and on Gaelic music. Mr Wood’s contribution is supple- 
mented by some remarks upon Jacobite songs and Scottish dance 
music, from the pen of Mr T. L. Stillie, a Glasgow amateur familiar 
by name to all who have watched the recent development of art in 
Scotland. These also are of striking interest and sufficient authority. 
In a word, the subject of Scottish music is one of the best treated 
throughout the entire work, as far as it has yet gone.—Daily 
Telegraph. 
* * « * * * * « 

[Furthermore we (the Musical World) would draw attention 
to a most interesting and exhaustive article on Burkat Shudi, the 
eminent harpsichord maker, from the pen of Mr A. J. Hipkins, 
than whom no one more thoroughly competent could have been 
appointed to treat the subject. To this we may find occasion to 
recur.—®D. BB. |} 

—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Bristot.—The dates for the forthcoming Musical Festival are, 
October 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th. The president is H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., and Mr Charles Hallé will conduct a 
band and chorus of nearly 500 performers. The general programme 
includes Elijah, The Redemption, Moses in Egypt, Beethoven's Mass 
in D, and Haydn’s ‘‘ Spring,” 7'he Messiah, and a secular cantata, 
called Jason, by Mr Mackenzie. We shall return to the subject. 

DunpEE.—The chief of Scottish song commenced a short series 
of entertainments on Monday last. We quote the following 
from the Advertiser :—‘‘ Regarding Mr Kennedy’s work in the Kin- 
naird Hall at the first of three entertainments nothing more need 
be said than that it was, in every respect, equal to the best he has 
ever presented in Dundee. He was in excellent voice and in perfect 
form, as that word is now used to indicate a performer’s general 
condition before his audience. He sang his Scottish songs and told 
his subtle, pawky, and irresistibly humorous stories with all his ac- 
customed raciness and point, convulsing his audience with laughter 
at every ’cute turn of humour. As to the audience, it was large, 
and sympathetic to the last degree, which largely accounts for the 
spirit with which Mr Kennedy and his family conducted their 
interesting programme. Quite one-half of the programme was 
mang sone A in a manner that left the performers no choice in the 
matter. Mr Kennedy’s ‘Get up and bar the door,’ ‘Woo'd 
and Married and a’’; Mr Robert Kennedy’s ‘ March of the Cameron 
Men’ and ‘Sound an Alarm’; Miss Helen Kennedy’s ‘Caller 
Herrin’’; Miss Marjory Kennedy’s ‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie ’ 
were all repeated. Of the concerted pieces with which the 
entertainment was pleasantly varied, ‘Ae fond kiss,’ as a duet 
by Miss Helen and Mr Robert Kennedy deserves special mention. 
Miss Maggie Kennedy, though but in her pupilage, gives promise of 
having a very useful voice. Her singing of ‘We're a’ noddin’’ 
was remarkably good. We might point to the improvement in 
quality of tone manifested by Miss Helen, Miss Marjory, and 
Mr Robert Kennedy on what we have been accustomed to hear from 
them, as showing the progress made under recent study, but enough 
has been said to indicate the quality of last night’s entertainment 
and the enthusiastic reception accorded. This may be taken 
as a sure augury of the pleasure in store for the audiences of 
to-night and to-morrow night.” 

MANCHESTER.—The fourth season of the ‘‘ Popular Chamber Con- 
certs,” established and directed by Mr S. S. Stratton, began at the 
Masonic Hall on Monday night. There was a discriminating 
audience, whose applause betokened perfect satisfaction. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Mr C. Villiers Stanford's quartet in F major for 
pianoforte and strings (given at one of the Popular Chamber Con- 
certs about two years ago, and on Monday repeated in reply toa 
‘¢ nlébiscite”” of Mr Stratton’s subscribers), re by Messrs Alfred 
Luton, T. M. Abbott, W. Griffin, and J. Owen; J. S, Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, in D minor (Mr Luton); Gade’s 
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Sonata, in D minor, Op. 21, for pianoforte and violin (Messrs Luton 
and Abbott); Chopin’s Ballade, in A flat, Op. 47 (Mr Luton) ; and 
Haydn’s Quartet for Strings, Op. 64, No. 4 (Messrs Abbott, Abbott, 
jun., Griffin, and Owen). At the next concert (October 30th) a 
Quartet, in G major, for strings, composed by the late Mr Charles 
Lucas, is included in the programme. 


mmm) 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC, 
(Continued from page 578. ) 

After this duet there is some spoken dialogue in which I‘lorestan 
begs Rocco to send a message to his wife, Leonora, in Seville, and 
begs him to give him water. Rocco refuses to send the message, 
but consents to give him wine from their flask. Leonora recognizes 
the voice and face of her husband, and eagerly runs to him with 
the wine. 

The dialogue which grows from this is set as a trio in the form 
of a sonata. Florestan gives her thanks for the refreshing 
draught, and prays that she may, in better worlds, have the re- 
ward he is powerless to give. ‘This is the first subject, 

Ex, 213. 
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In het - ter worlds be thou re - ward -ed 

Rocco's words of willingness to have fed the poor man are set 

as the connecting link between first and second subjects. 

Leonora’s cry that her heart throbs violently between joy and 
pain begins the second subject in the dominant key, 


Ex, 214. 
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which is continued by all three, either together or in alternation. 
Ilere all have the same direction of thought, Leonora of her 
throbbing heart and of the fateful hour that is at hand, 
llorestan of the pity he sees in the eyes of the other two, 
and Rocco hating the horrid deed he is concerned in, When 
the meditative nature of the dialogue gives way to 
action, the second part or fantasia of the sonata comes, full of 
changing ideas and keys. Leonora brings out the bread which 
she has hidden ready for such an opportunity, prays Rocco to let 
her give it to the starving man, and Rocco dares not; entreaty 
and answer are alternated for some time with new ideas and new 














keys. 

Ex, 215. 
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this poor starv-ing man? 

In the accompaniment a good deal of use is made of the phrase 
(a) which is taken from that of the first part at the point where 
Rocco said he would have fed Florestan if he had dared; and 
now it is used when Leonora urges him to let her give Florestan 
the bread. 


Ex. 216. 











i 
Ah! ah, let medo_ it 
Another new idea comes when Leonora gives it; and when 
Florestan takes it, the phrase (@) comes again. Florestan’s ] 
halting words of thanks make a restful break in the action, and 





come Gtly into a rest upon the dominant chord of the main key | 


(5) as the end of the second part; this point also forms a con- 
necting link to a repetition of his thankfulness, with a return (c) 
to the first subject of the sonata (Ex. 213). 


Ex. 217. 
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cres. 


From this point the three sing together their meditative words, 
different, but kindred in thought. The connecting link between 
the two subjects is here, but transposed, and again with words 
on the subject of refreshment and pity ; and from the half close 
of this grows, not the second subject, as in the first part, but a 
coda on thoughts similar to the first subject, which draws the trio 
to an end. 

OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
(To be continued, ) 





HENRY OF STEIER. 
(Translated from Scheffel for J. V. Schachner’s Cantata. ) 


“Ye birds of the woodland,” the nightingale sings, 
‘* With melody golden the welkin all rings : 

Cease, twitt’rers and pipers, you pitiful band, 

For Henry of Steier is back in the land !” 


The cobbler, uptossing his bonnet in glee, 

Cries—‘‘ Merciful Heaven is mindful of me, 

Such dancing and romping no leather can stand— | 
Gay Henry the Fiddler, is back in the land !” | 





Now hies to the lindens each beautiful maid, 
Bewitched and bewitching, in garlands arrayed, 
Why tarry the lovers at Cupid’s command ?— , 
Bold Henry of Steier is back in the land !” | 
| 


And who tucks her kirtle and trips it along? 

To-day wrinkled Grannie again will be young ; 

She steps and she strides like a stork in the sand— 

‘‘Smart Henry of Steier is back in the land !” 


‘“The host leaves his flagon, the herdsman his cows, 
The ostler his horses, the ploughmen their ploughs ; 
The bailiff and farmer in vain would withstand— 

‘¢ This fiddler, this Henry, is back in the land!” 


Dark-hooded, is weeping, ‘mid flowerets bright, | 
A nun in the convent that stands on the height ; | 
‘Sad sister, whose bosom all pleasure hath banned— 
Thy Henry of Steier is back in the land !” 


In silence his fiddle he raised to his breast, 

Half dreaming, half playing, though round him they pressed ; 
Like fire sped the sound from the master’s deft hand— 

‘‘For Henry, the Minstrel, was back in the land !” 


G. S. Epwarps., 





HERR LEVI+* 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Herr Levi, Capellmeister at the Theatre Royal, Munich, who con- 
ducted the Parsifal Performances at Bayreuth, denies the current 
report that he is about to marry a step-daughter of Wagner’s, and 
that he has turned Christian. 








The programme for next season at the National Theatre, Pesth, 
will include Herodias, Orpheus, Die Meistersinger, Der hdusliche 
Krieg, and the ballets, Der Spielmann and Renaissance. 


* Sce paragraph in Waifs, 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 577. ) 

After producing his Zvisa at the Théitre Feydeau, Cherubini 
kept aloof from the stage more than two years, not returning to 
it till the commencement of 1797, when he brought out Médée. 
It was at this epoch that he began writing, like |Méhul, Lesueur, 
Catel, and Gossec, some of the occasional songs or patriotic hymns, 
which the Republican Government caused to be performed with 
great solemnity and an amount of display often touching and 
superb, at the grand national festivals and the anniversaries of 
important events. I find several entered in his: Memorandum 
Book, under the date of 1795, Here is the list as given by him- 
self :— 

‘‘ Hymn of the Panthéon, with grand chorus; Hymn to Fraternity ; 
Song for the 10th August ; Hymn and Funeral March on the death 
of General Hoche ; Ode on the 18th Fructidor ; Republican Salt- 
petre; Hymn for the Festival of Youth ; Festival of Gratitude.” 

The list was followed by a note thus framed : 

‘‘These pieces, of which I have not in every instance the exact 
date, were composed at various epochs of the Revolution, ranging 
from this year to the year 1798,” 

As mentioned in the note, these pieces, some of which were of 
great importance and admirable in style, belong to different 
epochs. The titles are not always quoted correctly, as, for 
instance, in the case of “ Pompe funébre du Général Hoche,” of 
which I shall speak further on, under the date of the performance, 
and also in that of the “ Ode pour l’anniversaire du 18 Aoat,” for 
which Cherubini wrote, to Lebrun’s verses, some extremely re- 
markable music. “Le Salpétre républicain” was sung in the 
month of Pluvidse, Year II., at the festival given to celebrate the 
commencement of the manufacture of saltpetre. The “ Hymn to 
Fraternity ” was performed some months previously, on the Ist 
Vendémiaire, Year II., in the Tuileries Gardens, the lines having 
been written by Desorgues. Those of the “ Festival of Youth” 
(10th Germinal) were by Parny ; those of the “ Festival of Grati- 
tude” (10th Prairial), the music of which was superb, by 
Mahérault.* 

At this epoch, when I do not find any other compositions 
entered in his Memorandum Book, it may be supposed, I think, 
that Cherubini was completely absorbed in the duties of inspector, 
which he had been appointed to fulfil at the Conservatory. We 
know how conscientious and methodical, what a slave to duty, he 
was, and, at a time when everything had to be created and organized 
in the new institution, he devoted himself no doubt entirely to the 
task. As, however, Hoffmann, the celebrated critic of the Journal 
des Débats and the colleague of Méhul and Nicolo, had entrusted 
him with a three-act libretto, he set to work and wrote a new 
score, 

The libretto was that of Médée, and the reader may consider the 
subject rather gloomy for the place, the Théitre Feydeau, where 
it was destined to be brought out. Hoffmann, moreover, had not 
been able to invest the horrible story with more interest than the 
immortal poets, no others than Seneca, Euripides, and Vierre 
Corneille, who had treated it before him. Cherubini, failing, 
perhaps, to perceive the original defect of such a dramatic theme, 
could owe only to himself the success which he hoped to achieve 
with his work, and which, indeed, greeted it. Médée was produced 
on the 13th March, 1797, its principal interpreters being Mdme 
Scio (Médée), Gaveaux (Jason), and Dessaules (Créon). The 
result was for the composer a genuine triumph, and one in which 
the poet was not called upon to claim a share. All the papers 
were unanimous in finding fault with Médée for the too great 
length of certain portions and for offensive improbabilities, as 
well as for a want of interest inherent to the subject itself, but all 
agreed in pronouncing the music admirable, and in recording the 
impression which such music—severe, grandiose, and passionate, 
at one and the same time—had produced on the spectators. 

‘The first act,” says one, ‘‘ contains portions that are too long, 
dumb show, choruses that never end, marches, and a great deal of 
mere spectacle. The second act is more dramatic and closer than 








* Castil-Blaze, though he could not have been so well informed as Cheru- 
bini himself, attributes to him (Académie impériale de Musique, vol. I., 
p. 15) two other patriotic songs ; a ‘‘ Hymn to Victory,” of which Carbon 
de Flins is said to have written the verses, and a ‘‘ Funeral Hymn on the 
Death of General Joubert,” the verses of which are attributed to Chaussard, 
Cherubini mentions neither the one nor the other. 





the first, while the music is majestic and imposing ; in the part of 
Medea it rends the soul, it paints. The third act is full of action ; 
the catastrophe is truly moral ; Medea is punished and crime does 
not triumph. Lastly, the music is broad, expressive, majestic, and 
terrible. Perfect execution of the choruses, correctness and rich- 
ness of the costumes—nothing has been neglected in this opera.” t 


The Journal de Paris remarks in its turn : 

‘The success was complete, and the execution as good as is com- 
patible with a first night. Overture, recitatives, duets, and trios in 
the forms of dialogues, concerted pieces, marches, choruses, and 
accompaniments, are all rich in melody and perfectly adapted to 
the action on the stage.” { 

Finally, this is how the Courier des Spectacles chronicled the 
reception accorded to the work : 

“‘Never did a first performance attract more people than were 
seen last night at the Thédtre Feydeau. The lyric tragedy of 
Médée achieved a most brilliant and most deserved success. The 
music, which cannot be too highly praised, is by M. Cherubini, and 
the book by M. Hoffmann, already known by several agreeable 
productions. The scenery is magnificent; in fact, nothing was 
wanting to render the opera worthy of the highest admiration. The 
public called for M. Cherubini, who appeared, and sv did M. Hoff- 
mann. Mdme Scio played the part of Medea with the greatest 
talent ; among her pieces there were some in which she was in very 
great force; there was a call for her at the end and she came on 
again, the public testifying their satisfaction by the loudest applause. 
At the conclusion of the piece, M. Gaveaux read some verses in 
honour of M. Cherubini.” § 

ven at this epoch Cherubini was bound to Méhul by affection 
as profound as it was sincere, and Méhul gave him a strong and 
public proof of it. A journal—one of the most honest of that 
day, be it nniiatinile remarked—the Censeur, wrote, when 
noticing .Médée; “The music, by Cherubini, is often melodious 
and sometimes virile, but the public noticed in it reminiscences 
and imitations in Méhul’s manner.” Méhul immediately took up 
his pen and sent this reply to the paper : 

“ . .) . O, Censeur, you do not know this great artist. But 
I do know him, and admire him because I know him well, and I 
say, and will prove to all Europe that the inimitable author of 
Deémophon, Lodoiska, Elisa, and Médé, never required to imitate in 
order to be successively elegant or tender, graceful or tragic, to be, 
in a word, that Cherubini whom some few may accuse of imitating 
others, but whom they themselves will not fail to imitate 
unfortunately at the first opportunity. This justly celebrated artist 
may find a Censeur to attack him, but he will have as defenders all 
who admire him, that is : all who are capable of understanding and 
appreciating the highest talent. ‘“* MEHUL.” 


(To be continued. ) 








New York.—Mr Mapleson begins his Italian season on the 19th 
October, but Mad. Patti will not appear till the third week. Sufficient 
subscriptions have been received to place the season on a secure 
basis, financially.—Aimée and Capoul open a three weeks’ season at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre on the 9th October. They will sing 
alternately three nights a week and also divide the matinées. After 
Mad. Théo’s departure for Europe, in January, M. Grau will split 
his company into two, putting Mad. Aimée at the head of one and 
Capoul at that of the other.—Mad. Théo made her first appearance 
on the 9th inst., in Madame L’ Archiduc, and met with a very cordial 
reception. 





¢ Journal d'Indications of the 25th Ventése, Year V. 
t Journal de Paris of the 26th Ventése. 
§ Courier des Spectacles of the 24th Ventdse.—The verses in question 
are far from being good ; I will, however, quote them as a curiosity : 
Poursuis, Cherubini, ta brillante carriére ; 
Chaque jour te conduit & l'immortalité. 
L’envie aux grands auteurs est trop souvent contraire ; 
Gotite en paix les douceurs de ta célébrité. 
De Gluck en toi renait le talent admirable ; 
Par tes accords divins, on se sent transporté ; 
De Médée en fureur tu peins si bien la fable, 
Qu ’elle prend & nos yeux lair de la vérité. 
De fleurs et de lauriers que n’ai-je une couronne ? 
Je briguerois ’honneur de te la présenter ; 
Mais en t’applaudissant le public te la donne. 
L’obtenir est moins doux que de la mériter. 
Cuevauirr, chef de bureau de U Inter. 
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PIANO PLAYERS AND PLAYING OF THE NEAR PAST. 

I remember when I was quite a little fellow, a stout good- 
natured looking German paying a visit to our house. He com- 
plained that his fingers were getting so fat that he would have to 
leave off pianoforte playing, or that the keys would require to be 
made broader. The stout good-natured looking German took a 
good deal of snuff, some of which, I remember, got into my eyes 
as I stood watching his performance. I can also remember that 
he partook freely of sauerkraut, and that he had no objection to a 
glass of “Schnapps” to settle his digestion. His name was 
HumME1, and, although now said to be but a “ dull classic,” * he 
had a touch so light, and a style so pure, that even to this day I 
can ‘eed remember the impression he left upon my youthful 
mind, 

My height had hardly increased a couple of inches, when 
another visitor came to our town—one so essentially different, 
that, although he also was a German, he had nothing in coimmon 
with the first, excepting that he played on the same instrument. 
I have no difficulty in recalling his face and figure. He was a 
young man, with long flowing hair and classical features ; but he 
appeared so painfully affected, and so filled with the idea of his 
own greatness, that I candidly acknowledge his startling ability 
did not impress the circle I mixed with. His execution was the 
theme of musical society, for the name of Liszr was even then 
whispered with a certain amount of adoration I could hardly under- 
stand, True, in after years, he lost much of the affectation that 
distinguished his youth, and raised for himself a host of friends, 
attracted as much by his kindly manner as his undoubted ability. 

Again, a recollection comes before me of a sprightly little 
Frenchman, who sat at the piano as if he had sprung from the 
key-board, and never seemed happy when away from it ; who ran 
his fingers over the keys in a light and airy manner, and made 
himself agreeable to every one in a moment. We hada dance on 
the particular night when he paid his first visit, and as the 
quadrille pianist had not yet made his appearance, he asked 
whether we should like him to play a set of quadrilles, and he did 
play his first set, not published for many years afterwards, Henri 
Ilnrz was a great favourite, both in public and in private, and 
the quadrille which I danced to his playing is a pleasant memory 
to this day, 

Another face comes before me associated with this period of my 
life—a handsome, expressive face, full of animation, with eyes 
that appeared always to look on kindly and approvingly. When 
he sat at the pianoforte he seemed like a giant; his large hands 
running over the keys appeared to make nothing of difliculties, 
and although even then regarded more in the light of a musical 
“scene painter” than in that of a great artist, his broad style 
and powerful execution won the sympathies of all. TuHaLnErc 
cannot readily be forgotten by those who heard him, and must be 
remembered with additional pleasure by those who frequently 
saw him, and particularly by those who had an opportunity of 
speaking with him. Free from affectation, he acknowledged that 
he took his effects from the playing of the harpist, Parish Alvars, 
who was also a good pianist and a genuine artist. 

The faces of many that have now departed readily appear 
before me as I knew them in life, and the countenance of JouN 
Baptist Cramer is stamped indelibly on my recollection. 
* * * * Some may have surpassed Cramer in execution, and, 
as a composer, he was decidedly weak ; + but who can forget that 
marvellous equality of playing, that charming expression, coming 
from the heart, that distinctive touch common to both hands, 
which placed him apart from the common herd, Ilis playing of 
his own studies was like the recitation of so many poems; you 
could hardly say that this arose from any remarkable excellence 
of their own.{ The love song was there, but it was the singing 
of the lover that imparted to it its distinctive charm, and, as he 
played some of his advanced studies, their tenderness and exquisite 
expression gave the listener more pleasure than any powers of 





* “Said to be” —by whom ?—Dr Blivge. 

+ I wish Arthur Chappell—classical-music-purveyor for the people—would 
(pace the “ Advanced ”) give his ever-increasing flock an opportunity, once in 
a way, of testing this question.—Dr Blivge. 

} Beg pardon. I have often said thus much, and shall persist in saying 
tlus much till I am undeceived and (as the late Manfredo Maggioni would 
say) “ taken from my error,” —Dr Blidge. 





execution could possibly do, for he belonged to a school that 
excelled in taste and feeling. 

I recal, a few years later, Cuartes Neate, one of the best 
informed but most egotistical of pianists, whose admiration for, 
and acquaintance with, Beethoven made his society at all times 
enjoyable. To hear him relate, at the residence of Thomas 
Tomkinson, the well-known pianoforte manufacturer and art 
critic, how they first tried over some of the great German 
Master's quartets, sent to him in MS. by the composer (?), was a 
rich treat. Neate lived a great deal in Brighton, where he died 
on the 30th March, 1877. His Majesty George IV. had a high 
opinion of his ability, and Neate used to relate with great gusto 
his being ordered to attend at the Pavilion one evening when the 
King was entertaining some foreign guests. The hours passed 
on, and still the pianist was not called upon, until at length the 
concert terminated. Neate, incensed, returned home, but did not 
sleep all night. In the morning, a messenger came from the 
King desiring to see him, and, before the irritated musician could 
ask an explanation, his Majesty said: “ I have no doult, Neate, 
that, after being in attendance last night, you were surprised at net 
being called upon to play; but the truth ts, my guests were more 
numerous than I at first anticipated, and we had to dine in the 
Octagonal Chamber, and, as some of my friends had been speaking 
somewhat disparagingly of English music and English musicians, I 
determined that you should not be heard to so great a disadvantage 
as you would have been in a room so badly fitted for sound. This 
evening our number ts less, and we dine where you can be better 
listened to.” “In my intercourse with the King,” Neate added, 
“T always found him a staunch supporter of his countrymen, and 
upon every occasion he encouraged English musical talent, when 
he could get it.” || 

Neate introduced into England many celebrated works of 
Beethoven, Weber, and Hummel—and he did not forget, when you 
were in his society, to let you know tt. 

Another active worker of this period, and, indeed, a distant 
relative of my father’s, was Cipriani Porrrr. <A good firm 
all-round pianist, and a thoroughly sound musician; his concerts 
were my delight, and it was in the Hanover Square room, under 
his direction, I first heard Beethoven's Pastoral, and many other 
works that have become familiar. I only speak now of pianists 
whom I have heard in private and public at a very early period, 
before the pianoforte was tle universal instrument it has since 
become. From the beginning of the century, indeed, a change 
has come over most players, influenced no little by the construc- 
tion and compass of the instrument itself. In those days atten- 
tion was more particularly directed to touch ; cantabi/e playing 
was cultivated, and crispness as contrasting with indistinctness 
was held in the highest estimation. The quantity of notes that 
could be played in a given time was not so much a consideration 
as their quality. The player in those days regarded his piano as 
the violinist does his violin, and carried it about with him, so that 
he could ensure the production of his usual tone, and the ex- 
hibition of that touch upon which he prided himself. If the 
present pianist would try in some measure to follow the example 
of the past, we should have more effective performances—at least 
in chamber music—and less dependence upon a large body of tone 
that sometimes is little better than an unmeaning noise. 

PuosPHor. 








It is proposed to give this winter at Antwerp a performance of the 
oratorio, Le Paradis Perdu, music by Blockx, book by Van 
Beers. 

Malle Carlotta (Dore) Desvignes, the accomplished young singer 
whose fine mezzo-contralto voice has been so well cultivated by our 
Maestro Sangiovanni, and who, during the last musical season in 
London, sang with such distinction in concerts with Mdme Patti 
and other celebrities, is now in Milan, where she is studying hard 
for the Lyric stage. Mdlle Desvignes will make her début in the 
part of the Capraio, in Meyerbeer’s Sinead, at Vercelli, in December 
next, —// Trovatore. 





“When he could get it” is good. All this about Neate is “nate, mighty 
nate ”-—but clear moonshine all the same, To say that Neate was a pianist 
and composer for the piano, who lived to the ripe age of ninety, would be to 
sum up his career, He was, in short, a ripe professor who played occasionally 


at the Philharmonic, Nevertheless, that he died at Brighthelmstone is too 
true. —Dr Glivgre. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 3. 
1785. 
(Continued from page 581. ) 


The ‘Ode for the New Year” was composed by Mr Stanley, 
master of the King’s band, and composer of the odes, as well as the 
minuets danced at Court on their Majesties’ birthdays. After these 
places became vacant on the death of Dr Boyce, in 1779, Fischer the 
oboe player, who was one of the Queen’s band, posted off to Windsor 
to solicit the King to appoint him composer of the minuets. When 
he arrived there he found his Majesty had gone to the stables. 
Fischer followed him, and, in his odd sputtering way, thus preferred 
his suit :—‘‘ Please, your Majesty, I can write minuets.” ‘‘Can 
you?” said the King, ‘‘then you may go and play them.” His 
Majesty had previously appointed Mr Stanley to both places. 

The manager of the King’s Theatre, who felt the loss of 
Pacchierotti, and who had made every endeavour to obtain efficient 
performers, presented to the public, on the 2lst of January, the 
serious opera of Demetvio, in which Signor Crescentini and Signora 
Ferrerese made their first appearance. The singing and acting of 
Crescentini, though by no means equal to Pacchierotti’s, was at all 
times neat, and often brilliant. Ferrerese had a sweet voice, and 
sang with taste, but she was not calculated to shine as a prima donna. 
They were both much applauded, Cherubini, who selected and 
composed this opera, was a scholar of Sarti: he was a young man of 
genius ; and the overture, and the duet in the third act, gave promise 
of future greatness. Cramer led the band. The comic opera was 
considerably aided by the appearance of Signor Franchi, on the 24th 
of January, in ‘‘Il Pittore Parigiano.” Franchi’s voice was clear 
and powerful, and he sang with great taste. The manager, being 
desirous of strengthening the serious opera, engaged Signor Tenducci, 
who had been singing with success at the Hanover Square concerts : 
he appeared on the 11th of May in Sir Christopher Gluck’s opera, 
Orfeo. Nearly the whole weight of this opera lay on Tenducci, who, 
though an Atlas of former times, found his physical powers so much 
diminished, that he was unable to bear the pressure to the satisfac- 
tion of the public. Signora Ferrerese was not equal to the part of 
Kuridice, Ko other novelty was presented that season. 

In the early part of this winter, Mr Crosdill, the celebrated violon- 
cello player, who had the honour of being instructor on that instru- 
ment to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, called on me to 
enquire if I could attend a concert on the following evening at 
Carleton House, I replied that I should be happy to do so, but I 
must ask permission of the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre 
before I could decide. He said he would call on me for my answer 
the next morning; which he did, when I had the mortification of 
being compelled to inform him that Mr Harris had refused me. 
Mr Crosdill observed, that he was sorry for it, for when he attended 
his Royal Highness to state my answer of the former day, the first 
question he asked was, ‘‘ Does young Parke come?” At that time 
I had not sufficient experience to know that the commands of my 
Prince should have superseded every other authority. 

The latter part of last year (1784) Giardini left England for Italy, 
under the patronage of Sir William Hamilton, the British ambassador 
to the Court of Naples, a gentleman highly distinguished for his love 
of the arts. Before his departure, I was introduced to Giardini, at 
the house of a friend, and, after dinner, sang a part in his popular 
glee, ‘*Beviamo tutti tre,” with him and Mr Shield. As a young 
man, I was much gratified at being introduced to one who possessed 
such splendid talent, and had rendered such essential benefit to his 
profession, Giardini, who was a sensible and gentlemanly man, 
with a high and honourable spirit, had for several years given 
musical instruction to the Duchess of M——h, and had been in the 
habit of passing two or three months of the summer for that purpose 
at the family seat, B ——m, in O——e, where he had lived as one of 
the family. The duke, who was a very reserved man, at length 
considering his presence at meals to be a restraint, caused the 
duchess to request Giardini would have a table furnished for him in 
his own apartment, which he refused, declining to stay any longer 
at B——m. He, however, attended her Grace as usual in London, 
till the end of the following winter, when the duchess, who was said 
to be fond of money, observing to him, whilst settling his account, 
that he had charged one lesson too much, deducted half a guinea. 
Giardini, whose pride was greatly hurt, bowed submission, but would 
never afterwards attend her Grace. For many years after his 
arrival in England he was so popular, that while performing his 
violin concertos in public, he was as much applauded as Garrick. 
His favouritism in private life was also very great, and he was 
patronized by a host of the nobility, &e., who almost idolized his 
extraordinary talent. Among his numerous admirers Lady Bingley 
was conspicuous. That lady, whenever his annual benefit was 





announced, always gave a oa party at her house; and, during 
the evening, addressing her friends individually, said, good- 
humouredly, without specifying her object, ‘‘ Give me five guineas, 
my lord,’—‘‘Give me five guineas, my lady,” and so on, which 
being of course complied with, she in return presented them with a 
ticket for Giardini’s benefit. Lady Bingley was not only Giardini’s 
living but dying friend, for on her death-bed she bequeathed him 
four hundred pounds per annum during life. 

Lolli, the great violin player of the continent, who had lately 
arrived in England, gave a public concert, in which he performed a 
concerto. His execution was astonishing, and the tricks he played 
in various parts of it excited the risibility more than the admiration 
of the auditors. 

The Pantheon concert commenced on Thursday, the 2nd of 
February ; Mdme Mara and Signor Franchi were the singers. 
Crosdill performed a concerto on the violoncello, in which he 
evinced such power, brilliancy of execution and taste, as to defy 
competition. This gentleman possessed an uncontrolled dominion 
over the finger-board of the violoncello. I have heard him play 
the favourite minuet of Handel’s in the overture to Ariadne, in 
three parts, as distinctly and as perfectly as if they had been per- 
formed by three of our most finished performers. Salomon led the 
band, and played a violin concerto, in which he displayed original 
and powerful talent. Salomon, in his own country, attended the 
Prince ———. After teaching him for some time, the prince said 
to him one day, ‘‘ Well, Mr Salomon, how do I get on ?”—‘“ Please 


your highness,” said Salomon, ‘‘ der are tre stages of music. First, 
der is pick out, read notes, count time, &c., not play at all. Second, 


der is play, but play very bad—out of time, out of tune, noting at 
all. Now your highness has just got into de second stage.” 
(To be continued.) 
o-— 
WAIFS. 

Mad. Minnie Hauk starts to-day for New York in the “ Servia.’ 
‘* Sic te Diva potens Cypri,” de. 

An Orchestral Society is being formed at Palermo. 

The Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts begin on the 5th October. 

Rothmiihl, tenor, is engaged at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Marin, the tenor, is reported to be engaged at the Milan Scala. 

A new artistic journal, La Giralda, has been started in Seville. 

After leaving Venice, Wagner will go, as last year, to Palermo. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to Méhul, in his native place, 
Giset. 

The foundation-stone of a new theatre will shortly be laid at 
Carlsbad. 

Herr Otto Booth has returned to town from his tour in Norfolk 
and Kent. 

Angelo Neumann, with his Nibelungen company, has visited 
Konigsberg. 

Turolla (Mr Gye’s lost lamb) has been singing at the Teatro 
Rossini, Lugo. 

The Carola Theater, Leipsic, closed since May, has been re-opened 
with Futinitza. 

Etelka Gerster will appear in the near future at the National 
Theatre, Pesth. 

Stagno, the tenor, is at Rome. 
Milan and Nice. 

Roeder’s opera, Vera, will be performed this winter at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden. 

P. Benoit has engaged to compose an oratorio, Le Ithin, book by 
Jules de Geyter. 

The Grand-ThcAtre, Toulon, is now under the management of a 
lady—Naddi- Vallée. 

Mahr von Pfortzheim succeeds Giehne as director of the St Cecilia 
Association, Carlsruhe. 

A new opera, L’Usuraio, music by Dessy, is to be produced at 
the Teatro Civico, Cagliari, 

M. Mierzwinski will, it is said, after his return from America, 
sing at the Imperial Opera, Vienna. 

Ferrari, manager of the Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres, has re- 
engaged the Scalchi for next season. 

Francis Planté, the pianist, took part in a concert recently given 
by the Société d’harmonie, Verviers. ; 

Captain Herbert Gye, R.N., has gone to New York, accompanied 
by Mr Lumley, his private secretary. 

Albert Niemann has commenced his annual five months’ engage- 
ment at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 





He has been in negotiation with 
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The will of the late Mr. William Hutchins Callcott has been 
proved for over £14,000. 

The Orchestra of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, commenced their 
‘*Symphony-Soirées” on the 22nd inst. 

The inauguration of the Bellini Monument, Catania, is now 
definitely fixed for the 28th November. 

Fursch-Madi has been in Madrid some little time. Masini was 
expected by the 25th inst., at the latest. 

Reinthaler’s opera, Das Kétchen von Heilbronn, has heen favour- 
ably received at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

Ilona Eibenschiitz, the young pianist, commences in November a 
concert-tour through Germany and Russia. 

Cécile Ritter is engaged for December and January at Vicenza to 
play the leading parts in Carmen and Mignon. 

Mdme Montigny-Rémaury has been created an ‘Officier 
d’Académie.” (Connu! Connu/—Dr Blinge.) 

According to the Arpa, Mancinelli has completed the opera he 
was commissioned to write by Ricordi of Milan. 

Professor Wylde’s Lectures on Music are announced for the 6th, 
7th, 8th and 10th of November at Gresham Hall. 

Tomaso Salvini, the great tragedian, had a fall some time since, 
on leaving his house, and was rather severely shaken. 

Bottesini has set a ‘‘ musical idyll,” Nerina, book by Duke Proto. 
It will be first performed in the Ducal Palace, Bivona. 

Lablanche, (‘‘/a petite blonde”) has been favourably received as 
the heroine in Mignon at the Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. 

Bottesini has been commissioned by the Italian Minister of Public 
Instruction to re-organize the School of Music at Parma. 

The new zarzuela, Hl gran Tamerlan de Persia, music by Sefores 
Caballero and Nieto, has not proved successful at Madrid. 

Verger and Santa Athos, baritones, have declined engagements at 
the Milan Scala, not deeming the proposed terms satisfactory. 

Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, was lately in Milan. He has had the 
misfortune to lose his father, who died at Roncal, in Navarre. 

The receipts at the third German Singers’ Festival, Hamburgh, were 
200,005 marks and the expenses, 158,000, leaving a surplus of 42,005 
marks, 

Sophie Heilbron makes her re-appearance on the lyric stage not, 
as originally intended, at Monte Carlo, but at the San Carlo, 
Naples. 

Petri, of Hanover, has been appointed leader at the Leipsic Stadt- 
theater and Gewandhaus Concerts in place of Schradieck, who 
resigned, 

Levy, the Israelitish conductor at the late Bayreuth performances, 
has been baptized. Is this a result of the effect produced on him 
by Parsifal ? 

Mdme Adelina Patti will leave for New York, by the Servia, next 
month, to fulfil her engagement with the Royal Italian Opera Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Wilhelm Hartkis, the Nestor of Berlin organists, died in that 
capital on the 12th inst., having been born at Bennungen, near 

Xossla, in 1805. 

The Carltheater, Vienna, after remaining closed five months, has 
been re-opened, with the buffo-opera, Javotte, under the manage- 
ment of Herr Strampfer, 

Salvator Rosa was lately played at Pernambuco for the benefit of 
the composer, Carl Gomez, who, after the performance, was treated 
to a torch-light serenade. 

Mdme von Decker, from 1828 to 1832 the popular prima donna at 
the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, died, aged 71, on the 9th inst., at her 
Kichberg estate near Hirschberg. 

Signor Arditi has gone to New York by the S.S, City of Chester, 
to fulfil his duties during the ensuing season as conductor of the 
Royal Italian Opera Company, Limited. 

A grand opera, Herat, by Felix Draeseke, Dresden, has been 
accepted at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, by Herr Pollini, despite 
the great scenic difficulties it is said to present. 

Blumner’s Fall Jerusalems, Bach’s Johannes Passion, and Men- 
delssohn's St Paul, will be performed successively at the Berlin 
Singakademie’s three concerts in the coming season, 

The Nazione of Florence, and other influential Italian papers, 
bestow great praise on a new mass by Sig. Ciro Pinsuti, which has 
recently been performed at Sinalunga, his native town. 

Anton Rubinstein will, at the beginning of November, conduct 
the first performance in Leipsic of his opera, Die Maccabéer. The 
east will include Mdlle Marianne Brandt,—(Lucky Anton !—Dr 
Blidge.) 





A part of Ferrari’s Buenos Ayres Company, including Signorina 
Borghi-Mamo et Sgra Schalchi, have been singing at Rio Janeiro. 

Theodor Vollmer is appointed director of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, 
Schwerin, during the absence, through illness, of the Intendant, 
Baron von Wolzogen.—(The Wagnerian ?—Dr Blidge.) 

A new Fantasia, ‘“‘Russia,” written by Anton Rubinstein, and 
founded entirely on characteristic Russian airs, followed by the 
Russian national hymn sung by a chorus, has been performed at 
Moscow. 

Several French papers announced the death of Lesage, formerly a 
member of the company at the old Théatre-Lyrique. The announce- 
ment, M. Lesage says (and he ought to know), is utterly incorrect 
and premature. 

The King of Wurtemberg has conferred the Frederick Order, 
Second Class, on Steinhardt, Musical Director, and the Gold Medal 
on Kriiger, Royal Chamber Virtuoso, in commemoration of their 
40th official anniversary. 

The season at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, was brought to a close with 
Le Postillon de Longjumeau, the leading principal _ sustained by 
Theodor Wachtel.—(Wachtel must have played this character 
eleven thousand and eleven times.—Dr Blidwe.) 

Mdlle Eugénie Coulon, the accomplished pianist, has left Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, where she has been passing her vacation, and has 
returned to London, to the regret of her admirers in la belle France, 
but to the delight of those in ‘* Perfide Albion.” 

Bernardino Ferrari, born in 1810, has died at Vercelli, his native 
lace. He was at one time first violinist in the Ducal Orchestra, 
Parma, and then conductor at the Milan Scala, as well as teacher in 
the Conservatory and Institution for the Blind. During the latter 
years of his life he was deaf. 

The Whitehall Review of Sept. 21st contains an article, headed 
«Mad. Marie Roze-Mapleson,” well worth reading by the many 
admirers of that popular artist. It is from the brilliant pen of Mr 
Dion Boucicault, and is accompanied by a photograph likeness of her 
as Leonora, the heroine of Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

Dr Spark’s ‘“‘special performance” on the organ at the Town 
Hall, Leeds, ‘in celebration of the triumph of the British army in 
Egypt,” was attended by at least 2,000 persons. Dr, Spark had 
composed for the occasion a descriptive fantasia called “‘ The Battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir,” which was received with uproarious applause. 

A story is told by a pastor of the Biganny Church in the city of 
Cushna, U.S. The organ loft and choir gallery, immediately in rear 
of the pulpit, were a little elevated. The organist, a German not 
remarkable for presence of mind, and easily disconcerted, was also 
a little elevated. The hour for afternoon service was three, the 
organist was in his place, but the choir had not arrived, By some 
mishap the key of the organ had been misplaced. The minister, 
not knowing these facts, slowly and solemnly arose, and after read- 
ing a hymn, took his seat. There was no response from the organ 
or choir. Silence reigned supreme. Time passed on, The minister 
and congregation were becoming uneasy. All eyes were turned to 
the organ loft. At length the organist with a fidgety manner and 
face as red as a beet, came to the railing in front of the loft, and in 
a tone evidently intended as a whisper, but distinctly heard by all, 
gave the following explanation :—‘‘ Mister breecher, mister breecher, 
ve von't have no singing dis afternoon. De key not coomed, and de lady 
vat sings de sobrana bees not coomed, and de rest of de peobles vat sings 
be not coomed, and de organ bees not opencd, and ve vont have no 
singing dis afternoon, mister breecher, dat’s so.” The effect was past 
description. 

Great excitement has been caused in Frankfort-on-the-Maine by 
the arrest of a popular favourite upon the charge of theft. The 
well-known tenor * * * , member of the opera company, and 
formerly of Berlin and other European capitals, is nowin gaol. For 
some time a series of thefts had been perpetrated in the dressing- 
rooms of the Frankfort Theatre, and suspicion had fallen, unjustly 
in each case, upon various servants of the stage of a lower class, 
Nothing, however, could be traced home. Actors and actresses, 
returning from the stage to their dressing-rooms, found that small 
articles of value had been abstracted from the pockets of their ordi- 
nary clothes. Recently one of them discovered that her jewel-case 
had been burst open while she was occupied on the boards, and that 
some jewels, upon which she set great store, were missing. She 
went staight to the police court, and insisted upon a strict search 
being made all round. he result took everyone by surprise. One 
of the stones was found in Herr ——’s possession, and the police 
discovered that he had been in the habit of selling or pawning 
similar articles, He was consequently arrested, and is now in the 
aol on the Klapperfeld, a caged songster of unusual quality. 
Naturally enough the previous thefts are attributed to him, and he 


will probably put forward kleptomania as his defence. 
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WAGNER AT KénigsBERG.—Many English votaries of the 
Wagnerian cultus are unaware that two important events in their 
High Priest’s early life occurred at Kdénigsberg, the Prussian 
Coronation City. “It was in the Town Theatre of this ancient 
stronghold that William R. Wagner, commonly called Richard 
Wagner, when a young and unknown musician, first wielded the 
bdton some six-and-forty years ago. A few months after he had 
been appointed to the post he was married, in Tragheim Church, to 
Christine Wilhelmine Planer, third daughter of Gotthilf Planer, a 
Dresden mechanician. The wedding was solemnized on the 24th 
November, 1836, Wagner being just twenty-four, and his bride one 
year younger. ‘Twenty-five pairs of lovers were united on the 
occasion, William and Christine were the twenty-second, and the 
last entry but three in the church register recorded their marriage, 
as well as a declaration upon oath by the bridegroom to the effect 
that he was neither married nor betrothed to any other person than 
to ‘‘Spousa Planer.” This declaration the future author of Par sifal 
signed in full, ‘‘ William Richard Wagner, Music-Director.” The 
Konigsberger Gazette, to which we are indebted for the above in- 
teresting details of the ‘‘Great Tone-Poet’s”” youthful career, deems 
it likely that the autograph—which can be seen upon application— 
is unique of its sort, the Master dropping his ‘‘ front name” shortly 
after—for what reason our contemporary does not state.—C. B, K. 


—— Adbertisements, 
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is entitled ‘ Fantaisie Marziale,’ morceau de salon.” — Life, 
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“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to | 1864, Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes | Boy’ was once sung in the days when she war a poor child 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and‘ The | by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains | Nilsson, Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. | ‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections | It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
like these, whatever the country they represent ; but | statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
we must say that no musical library is complete without | generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, | ‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of | to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
a genuinely representative character, and at atime when | footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes | sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question | W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- | three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, | in this valuable and interesting book, In future editions a 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, | larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder | of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- | Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Kurope, recently 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 

“Messrs Boosey & Co.have published two additional volumes | Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most | majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory | and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors | by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the | giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs | music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be | traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy | first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and | once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- | specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but | melodies, The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a | intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will | by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish | the ancient Hebrews.”—Figaro. 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in | 
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